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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Partition of Munster. Nial’s Will, and an account of his 
family.—His exploits, and death in France. 


At this juncture, A. D. 405, there was a serious dispute 
between thé Connacians and the princes of Munster, relative 
to the county of Clare, which both parties claimed as their 
territory. ‘The competitors, however, by the advice of the 
arch-Druids of Munster and Connaught, agreed to submit 
their respective claims to the decision of the monarch Nial. 
T'he princes of Munster, in order to dispose him to their in- 
terest, furnished’ four regiments of the Dalgas, as their quota 
to the expedition then destined to conquer I’rance. ‘The ap- 
pearance, armour, clothing, and discipline of these troops 
excited the admiration and gratitude of the monarch. In a 
speech from the throne to the national assembly, he stated, 
“ that the necessity of adding to the strength of the nation, 
by promoting concord and unanimity, influenced him to de- 
cide, that the rival princes of Munster, Kanna, Arigithach, 
the son of Connell, of the Dalgas race and house of Heber, 
and Eugenius, his cousin, should divide Munster into two 
principalities : that South Munster should belong to Eanna, 
and North Munster, including the county of Clare, should 
form the dominion of Eugenius.”” This adjudication was re- 
ceived by the people of Munster with joy, but with an ex- 
pression of indignation by the Connacians, who became loud 
in their reprobation of Nial’s partiality. Nial now informed 
the national estates, that by the concurrence of the council of 
his ministers, he had appointed his son, Maine, Ard Com- 
hairce, or sole regent of Ireland, with full powers to govern 
the nation during his absence in France. ‘To this chieftain 
he assigned, as a royal domain, that tract of country that is 
now comprehended in the county of Longford, which re- 
mained in the possession of his posterity, the O’Farrells, 
M‘Gawleys, O’ Quins, and O’ Dalys, until the invasion of Henry 
Il. This great and powerful sovereign, whose exploits 
raised the military glory of Ireland to the highest pinnacle of 
fame, had eight legitimate sons, “ four of whom,” says Dr. 
O’ Halloran, ** remained in Meath and its environs ; the others 
acquired possessions in the north. ‘The issue of these eight 
sons have been distinguished by the titles of the Northern 
and Southern Hy-Nials, from the situation of their territories 
with respeet to each other. Maine, Loaghaire, Connal-Crim- 
than, and Fiacha, with their posterities, settled in Meath, 


and these are called the southern Hi-Nials ; sometimes Ciana- 


Thine'is our seul—our sigh and smile— 

Gem of the Occan—Lovely Emerald Ile?’ 
Colemap; from Coleman the Great ; sometimes Cincal Slaine, 
fre dh Slaine. The posterity of Eogan, Connell Galban, 


re, and Eanna, are the northern Hi-Nials.”’ On this oc- 

Sion, he read his will to the national assembly, by which 
he bequeathed lands and moveables to all his children. 

Eogan, the great progenitor of the illustrious O’ Nials, 
names that are associated with the proudest events that em- 
bellish our annals, while they shine on as lights to chivalric 
enterprize, and unquenchable mementos of bravery and he- 
roism, was allotted, as his patrimony, the entire county of 
Tyrone. Connell’s portion consisted of the present courty 
of Donegal, which is still called, in the Irish language, ‘Tir 
Connell, or the country of Connell. In after times the de- 
scendants of this prince assumed the name of O’Donnell, in 
honour of one of their ancestors. Carbre, the eldest son of 
the monarch Nial, from whom the M‘Guires of Fermanagh 
were descended, was put in possession of the tracts of country 
bordering on Lough Erne. Nial, having thus settled the in- 
ternal affairs of his kingdom, sailed to Scotland, from which 
country, with a numerous fleet and mighty army, he pro- 
ceeded to France, where he safely landed without opposi- 
tion.* 

Nial, meeting no enemy on the French coast to retard his 
progress, commenced his march for Tours, where the Irish 
garrison was then reduced to the greatest extremity by the 
besieging Romans. But on the approach of the Irish mo- 





* As the O’Nials were the most illustrious of the Milesian Princes, and the 


last Irish chieftains that yielded to the dominion of England, we subjoin, from the 
notes eppended to a beautiful poem, entitled, the “ Grave of 0' Niel,” written by Hugh 
Clarke, Esq., of Dublin, in 1825, a genealugieal account of the family, from the last 
legitimate remnant of that regal stock, the late Edmund O'Niel, of Green Castle, 
County of Donegal, and Charles O’Niel, of Banville, County of Downe The family 
of Earl O’Niel were the offspring of illicit love. 

“ Edmund O'Niel, the son of Bryan O’Niel, son of Edmund, son of Edmund Gar, 
(the good and heroic,) son of Phelim Ceact, (the powerful,) prince of Tyrone, son of 
Con Boeach, (who died A, D. 1559,) son of Con, king of Ulster, who, in 1489, founded 
the Franciscan monastery of Ballynasagert, in Tyrone, murdered by the English in 
1493 : he was the son of Henry, king of Ulster, died in 1489, son of Owen, who, in 
1432, was inaugurated as king of Ulster, on “ Lede na Righ,” (the stone of kings,) died 
im 1456, son of Nial Oge, king of Ulster, died in 1402, son of Nial More, (the great,) 
king of Ulster, died in 1397, son of Hugh, king of Ulster, died in 1364, who was the 
son of Donald O’Niel, king of Ulster, died in 1325, son of Bryan Cathaan Dun, king 
of Ulster, who fell at the battle of Down, 1260. He was the son of Nial Roe, prince 
of Tyrone, son of Hugh, the son of Murtagh, the son of Tiege Glinn, the son of Com 
nor na Feodhga, the son of Flaithbhiastach, the son of Donnel, the son of Hugh Ath- 
lamh, the son of Flathberlach, the son of Murtagh, the son of Donal, of Armagh, 
158th monarch of Ireland, died in 854, the son of Murtagh, the son of Nial <Glandabh, 
(the black knee,) monarch, died in 951, son of Hugh, the monareh, died 825, son of 
Nial, died 791, son of Fengoile, the son of Maolduine, son of Nialfilugh, son of Hugh, 
son of Donal, son of Murtah, son of Murierdoch, son of Owen, son of Nial, the great 





monarch of the nine hostages, who was the eighth descendant from the magnanimous 
hero, Con, of the hundred battles, the direct suceessoy of HeremonJ? ~ ; 
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narch with his vast army, the enemy hastily abandoned their 
works, and retreated beyond the Loire. 

At Tours Nial resolved to afford some repose to his army, 
in order that they might alleviate the fatigues of their voyage, 
and gain new spirit for the approaching campaign. 

But the glorious reign of Nial was now drawing to a close, 
and that brilliant career of conquest and triumph, whose 
splendours must ever illuminate the history of Ireland, was 
arrested by the vile hand of an assassin. Gabhran, the 
prince of the Dal Riada, gave, unknown to Nial, a subordi- 
nate command in his army to Eochaidh, the deposed king of 
Leinster. ‘This prince, cherishing the most rancorous re- 
venge in his heart, formed the de€ermination of making: the 
monarch the appeasing victim of his resentment. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered for carrying the infamous designs of his 
treason and treachery into execution. He observed that the 
monarch was in the habit of amusing himself by fishing in 
the Loire. One day, while Nial was engaged in this pastime, 
without the attendance of any of his suit, Hochaidh concealed 
himself behind a tree, where aiming an arrow at him, it 
pierced his heart, and deprived him instantly of life. ‘Thus 
fell Nial the Grand, in the twenty-seventh year of a more 
triumphant and splendid reign, than any recorded in our his- 
tory. His soul was the seat of courage, patriotism, and mag- 
namity ; and if he was often swayed by ambition, it that 
ambition that predominated over the mind of the ts, and 
led him on to deeds of glorious valour, and to feats of ciate 
chivalry, performed to aggrandize his country, and elev 
her military fame to the highest eminence of renown.* 

The assassin, after perpetrating the barbarous deed, fled 
to the coast, from the fury of Nial’s soldiers, and embarked 
for Scotland. 

Prince Dathy, the nephew of the late monarch, was pro- 
moted, by the Irish army, to the chief command. 

This chieftain, aspiring to the throne, came to the deter- 
mination of relinquishing the conquests of his uncle in France, 
and of returning to Ireland with a gallant army entirely de- 
voted to his interest. Molloy informs us, that Dathy caused 
his uncle’s body to be embalmed, and brought home to Ire 
land, where, having been honoured with the highest funeral 
ceremony, it was interred in the royal mausoleum of Cru- 
ahan. 





EPITAPHS. 


To the Editor of the Irish Shield, 


Sir,—The article on epitaphs, in the late numbers of your 
new series, has given me much pleasure. ‘The accomplish- 
ments of the gentleman, the discrimination of the critic, and 
the research of the scholar, are strongly stamped on the com- 
pilation. Your readers may justly congratulate your good 
fortune, in procuring the valuable aid of C. C. in the literary 
department of the Jrish Shield. One remarkable produc- 
tion of this description appears to have escaped his scrutiny: 
but non omnia possumus omnes. It is the epitaph of the 
illustrious De Thou, (in Latin Thuanus,) written by him- 
self, some time before his last sickness. This able states- 
man, great civilian, and profound scholar, originally intended 
for the church, was sent, at the age of ten, to the college of 
Burgundy, and, after finishing his studies, travelled into Ital y; 
and was treated, on account of his great talents and eminent 
virtues, with the highest respect by the Roman pontiff. 

On his return, he was chosen privy counsellor and then 
ambassador, by Henry IIl., and afterwards by Henry IV. of 
France. In 1594 he succeeded his uncle, as president a mor- 





* “ He had pushed the glory of his subjects higher, and extended it further abroad, 
than any king of Ireland had done before him. The posterity of this king appropri- 


of his owntt mes, from 1545 to 1607, in 138 books. 





Epitaphs—Original Patch Work. 


tier of the the parliament of Paris ; and was one of the com- 
missioners, selected by the Catholic prelates, to preside at the 
celebrated theological conference, at Fontainbleau, in which 
the famous Coryphzeus of the French Calvinists, the subtle 
and eloquent Du Plessis Mornai, was so signally defeated 
by the learned Cardinal Perron, the Pope and Maguire of 
their day. 


Under the regeney of Mary de Medicis, he was appointed 


one of the directors general of finances, and held many other 
onerous and highly honourable employments. 
rious avocations did not, however, prevent his cultivation of 
polite literature. 
to the perusal or translation of the Greek and Latin poets, 
orators, and historians. 
poetry, in a very pure Latin style: among them, one on 
hawking, entitled, De Re Accipitraria. His greatest work 


All these se- 
His leisure hours were generally devoted 


He wrote many elegant pieces of 


is the composition (also in Latin) of a voluminous history 
With 
the exception of a little sprinkling of jealousy against what 
he considered ecclesiastical encroachments, it is written with 
ai@triet.xegard to impartiality and historical truth. This truly 
great man died in 1617, at the age of 64, of a broken heart, 
occasioned as much by the calamities which befel his coun- 
try on the assassination of Henry IV., as by the death of a 
beloved wife. 


EPITAPH ON THUANUS, 
BY HIMSELF. 


Mihi veritatis cura vil® commodis 
Antiquiorque charitatibus fuit, 

Nullique facto, voce, nulli injuriis 

Injurias patienter aliorumque tuli 

Tu quisquis es, qualisque quantusque, O bone ! 
Si cura veri est ulla, si pietatis movet, 

A me meisque injuriam, queso abstine. 


A more pathetic appeal to posterity has never perhaps ap- 
peared in any language. 
It seems, however, to have had no effect on the ambitious 
and unrelenting Richlieu, Who beheaded his eldest son, Fran- 
cis Augustus De Thou, at the age of thirty-five, little more than 
twenty years after the death of his illustrious father. This 
excellent young man had unfortunately not only kept up a 
correspondence with personal énemies of the cardinal, but 
became cognisant of a treasonable plot, agitated by the im- 
prudent Cingmars. For this misprison of treason, which, 
like Themistocles, disdaining to betray the designs of Pausa- 
nias, he scorned to disclose, he was, notwithstanding an elo- 
quent defence, condemned to lose his head, with the univer- 
sal regret of the whole kingdom. 

Hoping that some of your readers, and I am proud to say 
you have many competent, will hand you an English poeti- 


cal version, I am yours 
SARSFIELD. 
N. B.—I am anxious to see the remarks of mericus. 
hope they will appear in your next. 


I 





ORIGINAL PATCH-WORK. 





«* We will make a brief of it in our note-book.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


3narpep Women —Beard, which is one of the greatest 
deformities of modern beauty, was esteemed by some of the 
ancient matrons as an embellishment of the face, a net work 
that served to adorn the dimpled chin, and to enchain love in 
ils venerable meshes. A bristled chin, in the opinion of Je- 
zebel, gave her countenance an expression that inspired a mix- 
ture of voluptuousness and awe. In this age of peach blos- 





ated the monarchy in a manner so much to themselves, that almost all the following 
gnonarchs of Ireland were descended from him.”—Varner. 
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would be regarded as one of those extraordinary deviations 
from the feminine grace and smoothness that should beautify 
and sofien a woman's countenance. It has been remarked 
by Plato, in his transmigrations, that women of cruelty and 
incontinence were generally bearded. Without quoting in- 
stancés from Grecian or Roman historians to prove the truth 
of the philosopher’s assertion, we may adduce, in corrobora- 
tion of it, the names of Catharine of Russia, Elizabeth of 
England, and Joan of Are, women who were bearded, and 
in consequence, perhaps, as relentless, blood thirsty, and las- 
civious, as any three females that can be pointed out, either 
in profane or sacred story. ‘* Shun a woman with a beard,” 
says Pliny the elder, * as you would a pestilence.”’ We read, 
indeed, of prophetesses and heroines, such as Martha of 
Syria, Margaret of Anjou, and others, who used every means 
to shade their faces with this hairy ornament of virility. Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Woldemar III., King of Denmark, who 
was designated the Semiramis of the North, on account 
of her lewdness and boldness, had a very long and stiff 
beard, on which she prided herself, as she thought it gave to 
her an air of austere majesty. In the time of Cicero, the 
rage among women for wearing beards was so extravagant, 
that they made use of every artificial means to have hair on 
their chins, in order that, by this usurpation of the symbol of 
manhood, they might dispute the sovereignty of their hus- 
bands over them. So far did the Roman dames carry this 
passion into excess, that a special law was made, prohibiting 
them * from shaving their Faces.” Some painter has repre- 
sented the Venus of Cyprus with a flowing beard, which ad- 
duces a proof that the Grecian females did not consider a 
hairy chin as detrimental to their beauty. If they enshrouded 
their graces in beard of a native growth, the women of the 
present day deck theirs out in stolen tresses, of which the 
grave has been despoiled. ‘The Lombard women, urged by 
noble patriotism, when assisting their countrymen to repel 
their foes, cut off the hair of their heads, with which they 
so ingeniously covered their cheeks, that the enemy mistook 
them for men, and, in consequence, retreated. Boileau, the 
Witty satirist, observed, that nature in pity denied beard to the 
women, ‘ because,’ added he, * it would be impossible to 
shave them without drawing blood, as their tongues cannot be 
a moment silent.”’ 


AnecpoTe or Mr. Curran.—This witty barrister, being 
once engaged to sustain an important case, in the court of 
Common Pleas, in Dublin, before Lord Norbury, when he 
was obliged to interrupt the leading counsel on the other side, 
who was the son of a wealthy shoemaker, several times in 
the course of his speech, which so annoyed him, that he 
claimed the interposition ef the court, saying, ‘* My lord, 
you see he has broken the thread of my discourse !’’ ** Poh !”’ 
replied Curran, ‘ it was not well waxed !”’ 


Perrumep Groves.—Sweet or perfumed gloves were first 
brought from Italy into England by the Earl of Oxford, who 
presented a pair to Queen Elizabeth ; during whose reign, 
and long afterward, they were very fashionable. ‘They are 
frequently mentioned in Shakspeare. Autolycus, in the 
Winter’s Tale, has among his wares— 

; * Gloves as sweet as damask roses.” 


Dr. Warsurton.—The commentaries of the author of the 

‘* Divine Legation of Moses,” on Shakspeare, sufficiently 
exemplify the truth of Pope’s maxim, that 
* One science only will one genius fit.” 

The notes of Bentley obscured the text of Milton in ‘ dark- 

ness visible,”’ and Bishop Warburton’s Dlustrations of Shak- 

speare are not now read by any one. Quin’s, the tragedian, 

observation on the publication of the latter, was pleasant and 

apposite. ‘ He ought to have stuck to his own Bible, and 

‘ 





—_ my 
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not have meddled with ours.’’ Thus, we see, that there are 
certain tasks which are peculiarly inappropriate to the Levia- 
thans of learning. Bentley was an accomplished critic, who 
pointed out the defects of Pope and Addison with acute dis- 
crimination, though but a doggerel poet, and a commonplace 
writer himself. 


Tue Foop or Lapvres in Syrta.—Burckhart, the traveller, 
says, that throughout Syria raw meat is a favourite food, par- 
ticularly with the women of quality. He alighted at the hut 
of an Arab Sheick, ** who was at that time dying of a wound, 
but such was the hospitality of the Arabs, that he was never 
informed of the Sheick’s misfortune till the following day ; a 
lamb was killed, and a friend of the family did the honours 
of the table. ‘This trait of delicacy in the notions of hospi- 
tality illustrates the dialogue between Hercules and the ser- 
vant, at the beginning of the .@cestis of Euripides.” 


Vaniry.—The way in which vanity displays itself in little 
things is often amusing. Every body has heard of the warm 
farmer, who complained of the heat of wearing silver buttons, 
when he found those he sported unnoticed ; in like manner 
Dr. Johnson related an anecdote of a man, who was so fond 
of displaying on his sideboard all the plate he possessed, that 
he actually added his spurs to the shining heap, 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM SpinsteR.—Among our industrious 
forefathers, it was a fixed maxim that a young lady should 
never be permitted to marry until she had spun for herself a 
set of body, bed, and table linen. From this custom a!l un- 
married women are called spinsters in legal proceedings. 
What a scene of busy industry Philadelphia would present, 
if all the young ladies who long to be married were obliged 
to cast away the Waverly novels, and abandon all their fa- 
shionable amusements, in order to approach the goal of matri- 
mofiial felicity by that path of preparation which their great 
grandmothers pursued. 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF MEMORY. 





A few extracts from an Epistolary Poem bearing this title, 
addressed to us in 1826, and written by James Syivius Law, 
Esq., of Dublin, the dearest and most disinterested literary 
friend that ever corrected our errors, rejoiced in our fame, or 
sympathized in our afflictions, cannot fail of interesting the 
Irish reader, who loves to look back, through the vista of 
memory, on the smiling scenes of childhood,—the river, the 
mount, the meadow, the ivy-mantled abbey, the feudal castle, 
the ruined school-house, the old orchard, and the race-course, 
which were, in the golden days of other times, his school-boy 
haunts ; the spots, perhaps, to which he resorted, on some 
poetical evening of hushed summer twilight, to meet the first 
elected object of his incipient love, and to pledge to her vows 
of eternal constancy. ‘The poetry of Mr. Law, always im- 
passioned and spirited, is, in our opinion, calculated to recall 
from the grave of forgetfulness associations that stamp their 
own image on pleasing reminiscence, and to paint the vision 
of past joys and youthful affections on the elated mind ; for 
whatever brings back those dear objects that remind us of our 
country, must enlist our sympathy. The most delightful 
days of our existence were passed in the lettered society of 
Mr. Law, and to him.we are indebted for friendship as pure 
and ardent as ever warmed the Irish heart with the glow of 
sensibility and affection. Mr. Law is now connected with 
the London periodical press, to which his talents and great 
literary acquirements will bring a rich acquisition of genius 
and knowledge. Although some of the fastidious class of 
critics may charge us with egotism, in giving these extracts 
from a poem to ourself, we yet feel, that were’ we 
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Recollections of Memory. 


to withhold them, we would, through a sense of puerile affec 
tation, deprive our readers of that gratificationw hich they 
will derive from their perusal. . 


* * ” * * * * > * * * a 
Thy musing moments, when afar, 
Beloved friend, will oft return, 
From regions of the western star, 
O’er native fields at times to mourn. 
The streamy Dee* will often wird, 
With all its pendant margin flowers, 
In beauty through thy scenic mind, 
As when it strayed through Louthian bowers, 
In other days for thee and me, 
When heaven was blue and earth was bright, 
Joy flourishingvon field and tree, 
Creation gay, our bosoms light. 
Atheria, then, contentment’s seat, 
Sat blooming by the crystal waters, 
Bathing her fair and graceful feet, 
Like one of Beauty’s chastest daughters. 
But sceneg have changed, and bliss has flown, 
Though not with us, from Deva’s stream, 
And sad remembrance lives alone, 
To paint the past, in Sorrow’s theme. 
When brooding o’er evanished days, 
As thou wilt, sad and lonely, wander, 
With foreign scenes to greet thy gaze, 
By sluggish streams,that slow meander, 
The stormy rushing tide of years, 
Thy ample soul will overfiow, 
As hope looks through a veil of tears, 
On former bliss, from present woe. 
Remembrance, glancing through the storm, 
Which then thy steady soul shall shake, 
Will see through clouds my distant form, 
Like spectre o’er a moon-gilt lake ; 
And round me, like th’ unhuman things, 
That feature fancy’s midnight dream, 
The ghosts of joys, with airy wings, 
Shall sport on memory’s lunar beam ; 
Like atoms in the solar rays, 
When morning sunshine gilds the hall, 
As through the eastern windows blaze 
Day’s living beams on floor and wall. 
Ah! whois he thathas not felt, 
Like thee and me, with feeling heart, 
The woes that waste, the thoughts that melt, 
When placed from life’s delights apart ! 
To him who treads on foreign ground, 
And bravely fronts opposing dangers, 
Where nature’s savage wilds surround 
The wanderer in a land of strangers, 
*T were strange vacuity of heart, 
‘Thus thrown upon a world unknown, 
If from regret no tear should start, 
No sigh, no throb of latent moan, 
T’ express the eloquence of grief, 
And give a language to distress, 
When sympathy denies relief 
To time-prolonged wretehedness, 
That lives, the canker-worm of woes, 
And feeds on thoughts that wear away 
The banks of life, while runs below 
The silent current of decay ; 


© The river Dee, in the county of Lowth, on the banks of which is seated the town of 
Ardee, 








Contrasting present wofulness 
With former joys, serene content, 
The living grief with faded bliss, 
Love’s shrine with Misery’s monument ! 
What wonder that Despair should shake 
His sinking soul with stormy madness ! 
What marvel, that his heart should break, 
When life survived alone on sadness ! 


But, Oh! the heart is hard to break ! 
I know it well !—and well I know - 
That Hope, when Love and Joy forsake 
The breast that harbours sovereign woe, 
Will soothe us still, and bid us linger, 
With fond regard, by Being’s shore, 
To mark her sea-sand-tracing finger, 
Still writing fictions o’er and o’er; 
To calm the sorrows of the heart 
With sweet deceptions, till we find 
That bootless is her soothing art 
To heal the misery-martyred mind. 
If earth had not some stronger ties 
Than mere tenacity to life ; 
Some jewels love and nature prize 
Too dear to part; a faithful wife— 
Heaven’s noblest gift !—some filial chain, 
That stronger far than fetters bind 
The feeling heart—and here detain 
The lingering soul, to earth confined, 
A captive from the radiant sphere 
Of future happiness and bliss, 
Through more than magic influence, here, 
In sorrow’s vale—a world like this :— 
How often would th’ aspiring soul, 
Forsake its care-encumbered clod, 
To soar to its immortal goal 
In heaven—to Love’s indulgent God ? 


Can boasting Stoicism teach 
The wanderer from his native Isle 
To smother thought, to silence speech, 
To cherish joy, and wear a smile? 
When all the lovely seasons come, 
With floral sweetness, and depart 
For lengthening years, while far from home, 
He marks the change with aching heart ; 
For him the woodland warblers sing 
Their joy-inspiring strains in vain ; 
For him the odour-breathing spring 
Smiles fruitless, midst her rosy train : 
His vacant heart feels no delight 
From changing seasons, while he roves 
Through bloomless wilds of mental night, 
From native fields in foreign groves! 
No! he who once, in bliss, has known 
The comforts of domestic life, 
Ere billowy seas were widely thrown 
3etween the loving mate and wife ; 
When Destiny his lot has cast 
Afar upon a foreign strand, 
A painful ponderer of the past, 
While journeying in a distant land : 
Will feeling sleep, will sad regret, 
With mournful memory stay behind ? 
Will sorrow’s tears refrain to wet 
The cheeks of woe } and will his miud 






Indulge no pensiveness of thought, 
No secret throes of recollection ? 
And will not sympathy be fraught 
Full eft with refluent, wild affection ! 
Ah me! the exile may not think 
His harassed feelings will repose 
On flowers of peace, by pleasure’s brink, 
Like dew upon thé slumbering rose. 
His woes will wake with blue-eyed morn, 
And live and last the whole day long ; 
Nor will his heart be less forlorn, 
When evening sings her vesper song ; 
Nor will refreshing slumbers light 
Regale him with the balm of rest, 
When curtained with the robe of night, 
The sleeping world with dreams is blest. 
And when, perchance, somnific hours 
May numb the waking sense of pain, 
His spirit flies to distant bowers, 
And native groves, across the main, 
Where youth, erewhile, light-hearted, strayed 
On verdant mead, in days of joy ; 
Or where, by crystal streams, delayed 
The soul-delighted truant boy. 
But disappointment leads him back, 
The dupe of sleep’s imaginations, 
Through airy fancy’s traceless track, 
To present woes, and grief’s vexations. 
When waking from th’ oblivious trance, 
That charmed, with masty a bright illusion, 
Thy dream-rapt soul—when lightly dance 
Before the mind, in gay confusion, 
The images that seemed to move 
In fairy forms, a fair creation, 
Before the dreaming sense of love, 
To soothe distress’d imagination: 
O! what conflicting passions, then, 
Will reign within the exile’s breast ! 
Who'd haply wish to dream again, 
To sleep from caf®, and be re-blest. 
But how shall slumbers bless by day, 
When lonely sadness seldom sleeps ; 
By night, when rest’s somnific sway 
Prevails, and silence calmly keeps 
Her empire over half the globe, 
While darkness on his ebon throne, 
Displays abroad his raven-robe, 
The shadowy lord of jetty zone ; 
Where wakeful anguish lives on sighs, 
And gnawing woe subsists on tears ; 
Where cankering grief nor sleeps, nor dies, 
Where hope is plagued with fretful fears. 
Ah! how shall misery’s victim dream 
By day, or give his heart repose 
By night, when Luna’s chastened beam 
Sheds silver on the slumbering rose ? 


(To be continued.) 
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“ For other wanderers o’er scenes like these 

Will come, as now, like me to mourn their fall. 
For still the domes once tenanted by greatness, 
The spot that virtue chose for her retreat, 

Yhe cell where scienee, fromthe world shut out, 
Withdrew, that world to charm or to reform ; 
The huge high castle, whose wide portals op’d 
On many a warrior brave, or gallant fair : 
‘These to the feeling heart are hallowed haunts, 
Though but in ruins seen, and faintly trac’d.” 


Leaving the woody margin of Lough Derg, with a mind im- 
pressed with the beauty of this isle of holiness, the traveller pro- 
ceeds, in an eastern direction, on the r@gd to Lifford, the capital 
of the county, and at the distance of two miles he will stop to con- 
template the pretty landscape of Townavilly, gemmed on one 
side by the pellucid waters of Lake Eask, while to his view the 
other seems to melt inthe tints of blue ether that hover over the 
junction of the mountains of Barnsmore and the verge of the 
horizon. The houses and cultivated grounds of A. Young and 
Thomas Crawford, Esq. finely embellish the borders of Lough 
Esk. Great quantities of a fine and delicate fish, called the Char, 
are caught in this lake, and are often furnished as a delicious 
luxury to the tables of fashionable epicures in Dublin and London- 
derry. When you journey beyond the rural scenery of Towna- 
villy the country assumes a wilder aspect, and the circumscribed 
views are bounded by the frowning mountains which tower on 
each side of the road. The verdure of those mountains is but a 
thin covering of heath and wild holly, but a variety of game infests 
their summits. The overshadowing influence of these moun- 
tains renders the plains below them sterile and dreary. 

"Phe scenery assumes more animation and more of the “look 
of life” as you approach through mountain defiles, the little pic- 
turesque village of Ballybofey, in whose environs are embosomed 
the glassy Lake of Mourn, and romantic vales. The flosculous 
banks of this lake are ornamented with the residences of several 


| gentlemen, whose architecture and floral improvements have 


wrested this now beautiful spot from the domain of that genius 
of mountain desolation that reigns in such sullen majesty over 
the gloomy scene beyond them. The river Finn winds its blue 
rolling waters through the village of Ballybofey, and imparts in 
its course freshness and beauty to its gardens and groves. Be- 
yond this little sylvan town, the scenery declines in gaiety and 
cheerfulness. For the distance of two or three miles there is 
no rock-gushing stream where a Naiad might slake her thirst, 
no pastoral meadow, where a Proserpine might gather flowers, 
nor any bower in which a Circe might dally with a Ulysses. The 
scenery partakes largely of the savage wilderness of Salvator’s 
imagination, without a redeeming touch of Claudian sweetness. 
Mountain and morass-form the grouping of the picture. The 
environs of the pretty hamlet village of Finntown, with the ad- 
dition of lakes, bleach-greens, and gently.sleping hills of luxuriant 
verdue, charm the eye of the traveller, and efface from his mind 
the reeollection of the wild read through which he had just 
passed. Beyond Castle Finn the sylvan seats of gentlemen, as 
well as the bridge over the river Finn, called Sir Albert’s Bridge, 
in consequence of one of the ancestors of the Marquis Conyn- 
ham having fallcg: there while opposing the progress of the 
troops of James II. to Londonderry, tend to enliven and adorn 
the rural scenery of the place. Adjacent to Albert’s Bridge is 
Donoughmore house, famed in history for being the residence of 
the Rev. George Walker, Governor of Londonderry, who so 
signally distinguished himself by his inflammatory preaching, 
and his defence of Londonderry during the time it was-besieged 
by King James’s army, prior to the battle ofthe Boyne. 
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This infuriate 2postle of bigotry and fanaticism afterwards 
payed the forfeit of his life to his foolish enthusiasm, at the bat- 
tle of the Boyne. The country from Castle Finn to Lifford is in 
a high degree beautified with the coast scenery of Lough Foyle 
stretching to the walls of Derry, in the perspective, and the nu- 
merous Villas that ornament the banks of the Finn, along which 
the road runs parallel. 

Lifford, a well-built town, the capital of the county, is plea- 
santly situated on the romantic banks of the river Foyle, near the 
confluence ofthe waters of the Finn and the Mourne, at the dis- 
tance of 103 Irish miles from Dublin. The public edifices, con- 
sisting of the court-house, gaol, infirmary, Protestant and Catho- 
lic churches, as well the barracks, are of modern erection, 
and tend to add much effect to the architectural appearance of 
Lifford. It presents no antique monuments to denote former 
consequence. The bridge here is a fine specimen of equatic ar- 
chitecture. There are several picturesque domains in the vici- 
nity of Lifford, among which the manor and mansion of the 
late Lord Viscount Lifford must be ranked foremost for extent 
and magnificence.” The first Lord Lifford, whose name was 
James Hewit, was raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and created at the same time a peer by George IIT, in 
1766. We know of no historical event connected with Lifford, 
if we except one of minor importance,—the trial of James Nap- 
per Tandy, in 1801, when he pleaded guilty to the charge of 
high treason, and received the king's pardon, at the peremtory 
demand of the late Emperor Napoleon, then first consul of 
France. The road from Lifford to the episcopal town of Raphoe, 
a distance of five miles, runs through a succession of domains 
that present all the graces and skill of landscape gardening, and 
display those exquisite fascinations which art, when regulgted 
by good taste, can impress on the aspect of nature. Raphoe, in 
the days of the O'Donnell, was the scene of regal and episcopal 
grandeur, the resort of chivalry and piety, of beauty and genius ; 
but now a pile of ruins tells the histary of its seven churches and 
many feudal-edifices; for the throne of its chieftains has been 
broken, and the shrine of its saints dishonoured and despoiled. 
The minstrels and warriors of Green Ullen are no more! silent 
are their harps, and rusted are the shining spears which glistened 
like meteors in the hands of the knights of the red branch, at the 
inauguration of the O’Donnell, on the sacred rock of Kilmacren- 
nan. The heroes are gone, and the mosaics, bronzes, and mar- 
bles which embellished their halls are reduced to dust and ruin, 
and desolation reigns now triumphant over sites that still pow- 
erfully attach themselves to the imagination of the antiquarian, 
and imprint on the heart those solemn associations which blend 
such time-consecrated places with a reverent remembrance of 
the mysterious past. 

Qur annalists are not exactly agreed on the period when the 
see of Raphoe was founded. Ware and Archdall concur in as- 
serting that St. Columb Kille erected a monastery here, prior to 
his mission to Alba:wa, to convert the Scots to christianity, as 
well as to civilize them with the benefits of education. This see, 
of which Sr, Euyan was bishop, in the middie of the sixth cen- 
tury, was denominated the Bishopric of Tyrconnell, until the 
beginning of thé eleventh century. In 1116, Maurice M‘Laugh- 
lin, king of Ireland, while on.a pilgrimage to Logh Derg, had 
the ancient cathedral enlarged and beautified at his own expense. 
On the first arrival of the English, A. D. 1170, Gilcomge O’Car- 
ran was translated from this see to the archiepiscopal throne of 

Armagh, when he assigned his paternal estates at Newry to the 
cathedral of Raphoe, for the purpoge, as the charter expresses it, 
_ of keeping the sacred edifice in neat order and goodly repair 
forever.” But on the suppression of the abbeys by the despotic 
Elizabeth, she made agrant of the possessions of the cathedral 
and monasteries-of Raphoe to some of her needy favourites. 
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In 1360 Patrick M‘Gonnell, the then bishop, erected an epis- 
copal palace here, which was tastefully adorned with a colon- 
nade of Galway marble, of the Ionic order of architecture. This 
structure remained in its original form until Bishap Pooley, in 
1721, rebuilt it, with great elegance of architecture. Bishop 
Pooley was a man of taste and liberality: he bequeathed £200 
per annum forever, to keep the cathedral in repair. The majes- 
tie round tower, which formerly lifted its pinnacle to the clouds, 
on a hill adjacent to the town, was demolished some years ago, 
by some modern Goth, to make building materials for a parson- 
age house. A fine old cross, with basso relievos, said to have 
been consecrated by St. Columb, stood for centuries at the porch 
of the cathedral; but it was, in 1438, by the order of Primate 
Gallagher, of Armagh, removed to that city, and set up in the 
market-place, where it remained as a venerable monument of 
antiquity unti! 1816, when it was broken to pieces by a drunken 
banditti of orangemen. The cathedral is a large and elegant 
pile of Gothic architecture, which, with the bishop's palace, the 
deanery, catholic chapel, and free-school, are pretty edificial or- 
naments to the town and suburbs. Genrrat Monreomery, who 
so bravely fought in the cause of American freedom, and fell so 
heroically at Quebec, while leading on the republican army, was 
born at Convoy, a picturesque rural spot in the vicinity of Ra- 
phoe, which has acquired by his fame a celebrity that shall never 
be obliterated from the annals of valour. The General’s brother 
Alexander, who, until his death, resided here, was long the patri- 
otic senator, the benevolent landlord, and the hospitable gentle- 
man. As a historion, ever anxious to extol the patriots of our 
country, and to record the services which they had rendered her, 
we owe to the memory of Alexander Montgomery a more elo- 
quent eulogium than we can pay, for the distinguished stand 
which he made in the ranks of the immortal phalanx that op- 
posed the measure of the union in the last Irish parliament. 

The tract of country that extends from Raphoe to Letter- 
kenny, a distance of six miles, is rich in soil and beautiful in land- 
seape scenery. Letterkenny, in population and opulence the 
second town in the county, is advantageously situated on the 
river Swilly, over which there is a strong and superb bridge, at 
the distance of eighteen miles from the sea. The inhabitants 
are industrious and public-spirited, and remarkable for their 
politeness and attention to strangers. An English traveller who 
lately made a tower through Ireland, has spoken in encomiastic 
terms of the intellectual and personal beauties of the females of 
this town. Contiguous to Letterkenny is the celebrated rock of 
Kelmacrennan, on which the O’Donnels for many ages were 
inaugurated ‘as chieftains of Tyrconstell. This ceremony was 
distinguished by all the solemn pomp of religion, and all the 
pageantry of chevalry. We translate from an Irish poem, by 
Flemming, an account of the inauguration of Rory O’Donnel, 
on the Ist of May, 1147. After the young prince and the mem- 
bers of the illustrious branches of the O’Niels and O’Donnels 
had finished their devotions in the abbey, a procession of twenty- 
four virgins of the first families in Tyrconnell proceeded to the 
rock, where they wreathed the May Column, prepared for the 
solemnity with garlands of flowers, shamrocks, laurel, and other 
verdant shrubs. Near the steps of the marble altar, on the sum- 
mit of the rock, the ensign of the O’Donnell waved in the breeze. 
When these arrangements were made, the abbot, arrayed in 
gorgeous pontificials, supported on each side by four friars, and 
preceded by four pages, elegantly attired, bearing the crown, 
sceptre, and sword, ascended the rock and seated themselves near 
the stepsofthe altar. Over the abbot’s chair was placed a canopy 
of purple. Rows of scarlet draped benches opposite the abbot’s 
chair were occupied by contemporary princes and their princesses, 
and vassal chieftains and their ladies. . The young prince, seated 
with O'Neil in a’splendid litter, borné’by the junior knights of the 
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red branch, was the Inst that approached the imposing scene. As 
soon as the abbot had performed the religious ceremonial, O’Neil, 
as King of Ulster, rose up, and holding in his hand a white wand, 
he addressed the young prince thus :—“ Receive, as a legitimate 
descendant of Nial the Great, our glorious ancestor, this auspi- 
cious ensign of your dignity, and remember to imitate, m your 
life and government, the whiteness, straitness, and unknottiness, 
of this unsullied rod, to the intent and end that no evil tongue 
may asperse the candour of your actions with blackness; that 
no corruption pervert your justice, nor any ties of love or friend- 
ship make it partial. With this emblem, then, of the miraculous 
rod, given to the sire of Milesius, our regal progenitor, by the 
Hebrew prophet,} as a pledge of the protection of God for our 
house, take upon you in a lucky hour the government or your 
people, and exercise your sovereign power according to the dic- 
tates of constitutional freedom and the righteous injunctions of 
the holy Roman Catholic faith.” ‘The whole assembly now rose 
up and greeted the O’Donnel with loud acclamations, which 
ended the ceremonial.{ The abbey and castle of Kelmacrennan, 
to which so many historical associations are attached, are now 
mouldering heaps of ruins. 

The towns of Glen Inn, Ballymore, Bendorean, and Dunfanaghy 
merit description, but the length of this article will not allow us to 
give it. Near Glen Inn isa natural curiosity, which has often ar- 
rested the attention of travellers, It is what the French call a 
Jet dean, or water-spout. The country people designate this 
awful phenomenon “ M'Swine’s Gun.” By dilapidation and 
decomposition of the rocks, time, and the coustant washing of 
the waves, have co-operated in perforating a cave, extending 
many yards through the rock, to the mainland. The waves, 
when agitated by the winds, swell in the circular cavity, and 
aseend in a thick column of water, through an aperture on the 
top of the rock, with a terrible explosion, to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet. The turbulent roaring of this water-spout is often 
heard fifteen miles off, in calm weather. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE ADIEU OF A VICTIM OF DESPAIR TO HIS 
, FALSE LOVER. 


To the Editor of the Irish Shield. 

Smr,—About five years “fo a young gentlemen, of Newtown 
Stewart, in the county of Tyrone, (whose name, through re- 
spect for some worthy members of his family in this city, I must 
forbear mentioning,) was driven, by the rage of disappointed 
love, to the mad and melancholy act of committing suicide. On 
the night which the adored lady of his affections wedded his ri- 
val and his enemy, he retired to his apartment rather earlier 
than usual, and wrote the following lines, with his own hand, 
before he plunged the fatal dagger in his bosom. They were, 
I assure you, never before in print, and may, therefore, be of 
some interest to your readers. Wishing your truly patriotic 
and interesting paper the support it so Nably merits, I am, Sir, 
&e., OMAGH. 


TO MARIA JANE. 


Adieu, sweet maid! the youth that loves thee too well 
Seals his own exit from this world. Farewell! 
Ch! world of treacherous love! that first by turns 
Warms the cold heart, then pierces where it burns ! 
Thy smiles no more I'll court with zeal devout ; 
Thy promised joys, which long I’ve sought in vain, 
My far-fetched hopes reject with firm disdain. 

t See our account of May Day, in Ireland, in the first Vol 

$ Vide first chapter of our History of Ireland. 





No more, false maid! no more my plaintive fears, 
With sound unwelcome, shall offend your ears! 
Oh earth! Oh earth! bear witness to my cries, 
Repeat the echo through the vaulted skies ! 

Oh Death! thou sweet-faced refuge of despair ! 
Come bless thy claim with unremembered care ! 
Ye intervening hours amend your speed, 

Till midnight ease you of the trembling deed ! 
Eternal Pity! from the realms above 

Descend propitious on the wings of love, 

And ere this dagger rends my op’ning breast, 
Oh! seal my closing eyes in endless rest ! 

Oh Death! Oh Death! be present af my call! 
*Tis done !—I go !—Farewell the hope of all ! 


PROLOGUE TO THE TRAGEDY OF WYOMING. 
WRITTEN BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR. 
To foreign climes, by minstrels trod so long, 
Each hill and valley has grown old in gong, 
Why should Columbia’s bards for ever go 
In search of themes to bid their numbers fluw? 
Does this fair land, which Freedom loves so well, 
Afford no scenes the poet’s song to swell! 
No gallant deeds to animate his lay, 
And tell how heroes ruled the conquering day ? 
Or, if the tragic muse our sorrows claim, 
Have we no tale of suffering known to fame ? 
Have here no brave men stemmed Misfortune’s tide ? 
No patriot warriors for their country died? 
Yes ! mark the scenes we shall to-night display, 
While our own annals prompt the poet’s lay ; 
And yield your hearts to the pathetic tale 
Of blood that deluged fair Wyoming’s vale. 


Our bard, obedient to the sacred rule 
By Nature taught, in her unerring school, 
For your own father’s woes your hearts would move, 
And wake your feelings for the land ye love. 
From Susquehanna’s side, when maids and swains 
In unsuspecting pastime roamed the plains, 
Nor dreamed of trait’rous friend or savage foe, 
Whose fury plunged the peaceful scene in woe, 
With venturous hand, to genuine records true, 
He dares to bring the direful times to view, 
When shrieking horror rode upon the gale 
Which swept destruction o’er Wyoming's vale. 
Then savage Brandt his gory triumph held, 
Ther Butler's treacherous heart with fury swelled ; 
Then rose the shouts of sanguinary strife, 
Then youths and grandsires felt the scalping knife ; 
And patriot warriors proved too weak to save 
Their wives and infants from a bloody grave. 


But those dread times are past. The savage yell 
No more affrights W yoming’s peaceful dell ; 
But there, bright guardian of the rural scene ! 
Freedom unfolds her starry flag serene. 
Oh! while we view that hallowed flag on high, 
Emblem of blessings that we now enjoy, 
Say, shall our hearts forget the trying time 
When first it spread its radiant folds sublime ? 
No! by the woes which then our father’s knew, 
Which we to-night shall picture to your view, 
Weswear, while grateful throbs our souls inflame, 
To love their mem’ries and protect their fame ! 
Like them, when Freedom and their country call, 
In patriot arms to conquer or to fall' 
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As the Italian sonnet given in our last, of which a spirited 
translation by our classical and elegant correspondent C, C. 
is presented below, was in relation to the eminently celebra- 
“ted personage whose name heads this article, we think that 
we will contribute to the gratification of many of our readers 
by writing a brief biographical memoir of him. The Medi- 
cean family, the most illustrious patrons of literature and the 
arts that ever flourished in Italy, have given, by their foster- 
ing protection to the sons of genius, their memory a claim 
on the admiration and panegyric of the literary men of all 
nations. Lorenzo was the grandson of the renowned Cosmo, 
who makes such a brilliant figure in the history of Florence, 
and son of Piero, by his wife Lucretia Tornabuoni. He was 
born in Florence, on the first of January, 1448. Cosmo, re- 
garding his grandson as the hope of perpetuating his name 
and family, attended to his education with the most sedulous 
care and assiduity. He often related to his friends that in 
instructing young Lorenzo, he perfected himself in the study 
of literature and philosophy. Prior to the death of Cosmo, 
an event that occurred in 1464, young Lorenzo was a profi- 
cient in literature and philosophy. His various attainments 
and germinating talents were moulded and polished by the 
elegant taste of his mother, ‘“* who was,” says Mr. Roscoe, 
* one of the most accomplished women of the age, and who 
had distinguished herself not only as the patroness of learn- 
ing, but by her own writings and poetic compositions.” 


The appellation of the ‘ Magnificent,” was bestowed 
upon him, shortly after his grandfather’s death, ere he had 
attained his seventeenth year. A friend in Sicily sent to him, 
as a present, a fine horse, which he accepted with such plea- 
sure, that gratitude prompted him to return the donor a gift 
of much greater value, who, upon receiving it, expostulated 
in a letter with Lorenzo on his prodigal profuseness. When 
the bearer of the letter, who was a gentleman of rank, and a 
mutual friend of both parties, presented it, Lorenzo, after 
perusing its contents, observed—*‘ There is nothing more glo- 
rious, sir, than to overcome others in acts of generosity.” 


He now, in his seventeenth year, began to evince the powers 
of genius in several poetical compositions, which possessed 
fancy; feeling, and felicity of expression. Nature was lavish 
to him in her endowments ; for he was equally fitted to shine 
in physical exercises; as in mental excellencies ; and could 
manage the affairs of the most complex business, with as 
much ease as if he were translating a Grecian poem, or defi- 
ning a principle of philosophy. In his twentieth year he was 
initiated into political life ; and in order to enlarge his un- 
understanding, and acquire a complete knowledge of men and 
manners, he visited all the courts of Italy, where his ac- 
complishments and graceful deportment procured for him the 
most marked distinction and courtesy. He, in 1469, mar- 
ried Clarice, a beautiful lady, and the daughter of a member 
of the noble family of Orsini, with whom he received a great 
acquisition of fortune. Shortly after his marriage, his father 
Piero died, leaving his two sons, Lorenzo and Guliano, sole 
inheritors of his property and power. The people of Flo- 
rence, after the decease of his parent, raised him to the head 
of the republic. While yet but newly elected to this eminent 
station, he accepted the office of Treasurer of the Holy See, 
from Pope Sixtus IV. During his residence in Rome, he 
collected several pictures, manuscripts, and statues, to enrich 
the splendid museum which his family had already filled 
with the treasures of art and literature. 

To narrate the different events connected with his admi- 
nistration in Florence would exceed the limits to which we 
must confine this sketch. In 1478, when his brother was 


treacherously slain, by conspirators, in the church of Santa 
Maria, he providentially eseaped the same fate, by the prow- 
ess of his arm in repelling the assaults of the vindictive as- 
The surviving assassins, who escaped from his 


sassins. 
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sword, were arrested, and justice inflicted on them the pu- 


nishment due to their atrocious crime. Another attempt was 
subsequently made by some of the friends of the late conspir- 
ators, to take away the life of Lorenzo, but it was happily 
frustrated, and its authors were seized and executed. After 
this attempted assassination, he never appeared abroad with- 
out a guard of his friends. His popularity rose now to a 
high zenith in the public estimation ; for, indeed, the justice 
and ability with which he conducted the affairs of the repub- 
lic, entitled him to the warm regards of all the patriots of 
Florence. In the midst of all the cares and fatigues of his 
arduous office, he found time to devote to the cultivation of 
philosophy, and to the service of the Muses. His eminence 
in Italian poetry alone would have signalized with immortal 
distinction his name, if he were recommended by no other 
merit. His poems are imbued with the fires of the imagina- 
tion in their most fervid glow ; his language is rich, copious, 
and florid ; and his general style is characterized by graceful 
elegance, improved to refinement by judgment and taste. 


He translated a great portion of the Lliad with the most 
eminent success. Dr. Conwe.t, the accomplished transla- 
tor of Homer’s Hymns, extols the poetic genius of Lorenzo, 
in one of his notes, where he remarks—* In the use of sub- 
lime allegories, far from having a rival, Homer has not even 
an imitator, a fact which Aristotle prophesied upwards of two 
thousand years ago, A prolonged metaphor, or personifica- 
tion, is the utmost extent to which later poets have stretched 
their imaginations. ‘The man who, in our opinion, approxi- 
mates most closely to the figurative style of the Grecian, is 
Lorenzo de Medici, a name comparatively little known, but 
one of the finest poets, and most magnificent men, that Italy 
ever produced,” ‘The Italian critics have justly distinguished 
him, since his death, by the appellation of the * restorer of 
Italian literature.”’ His compositions are sonnets, canzoni, 
and many beautiful and affecting lyric pieces: In his satires, 
where he excels, the attic salt of acrimony and pungent ele- 
gance of language are felicitously blended, to give them 
point and severity. 

The capture at this juncture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, compelled the learned Greeks then resident in that 
city to fly for refuge to Italy, France, and Germany. Such 
of these refugees as came, in a fortunate moment for them- 
selves, to Florence, found in the noble minded Lorenzo a 
warm friend and a bountiful patron. He established a college 
for the study of the Greek language, and placed in it as pro- 
fessors, native Greeks and learned Italians. ‘‘ Hence,” says 
Mr. Roscoe, ‘* succeeding scholars have been profuse in their 
acknowledgments to their great patron, who first formed 
that establishment, from which, to use their own classical 
figure, as from the Trojan horse, sp many illustrious cham- 
pions have sprung, and by means of which the knowledge of 
the Greek tongue was extended, not only through all Italy, 
but through France, Spain, and Germany.”? The arts never 
before had so liberal an encourager in Europe ; the services 
which he rendered them were as essential and signal as the 
important benefits he conferred on letters. ‘The gardens of 
Lorenzo de Medici are celebrated as the nursery of Michael 
Angelo, and numerous other men of genius, whose works 
are among the most splendid achievements of the human 
mind. His conduct in the sphere of private life is not enti- 
tled to unqualified praise. He was addicted to amatory gal- 
lantry, and in indulging his passion, neither friendship nor 
religion could restrain him. Notwithstanding this prey 
he was an affectionate husband, as well as a tender and so- 
licitous father, who was indefatigable in the education and 
establishment of his children. One of his sons, Giovanni, 
afterwards Pope Leo X., was a Prince of the church of Rome 
at the age of fourteen; the other married the daughter and 
sole heiress of the Duke of Nemours, in France. In 1488, 
his feelings and growing infirmities received a severe blow 
by the death of his wife, whom, notwithstanding his illicit 
intercourse with other women, he dearly loved. He gradu- 
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maladies until 1492, when he was attacked by a violent fever, 
of which he died, at the comparatively early age of forty-four 
years. Mr. Roscoe sums up his character in an elegant com- 
pendium thus :—** He is aman who may be selected from 
all the characters of ancient and modern history, as exhibiting 
the most remarkable instance of depth of penetration, versa- 
tility of talent, and comprehension of mind. Of the various 
occupations in which Lorenzo engaged, there is not one in 
which he was not eminently successful ; but he was more 
particularly distinguished in those which justly hold the first 
rank in human estimation, The facility with which he turned 
from subjects of the highest importance to those of amuse- 
ment and levity, suggested to his countrymen the idea that 
he had two distinct souls combined in one body. On all 
sides he touched the extremes of human character, and the 
powers of his mind were only bounded by the impenetrable 
cirele which prescribes the limits of human nature.” 

We intend in future occasionally to give biographical 
sketches of several of the Italian poets and artists. 


ON THE LAST WORDS OF LORENZO DE MEDIGI. 


He gazed upon the cross, and as he press’d 
The sacred symbol to his pious breast, 
“Oh God !” he cried, “ what boots our glory here, 
And all the honours of our earthly sphere ? 
Desert me not! and ifmy sight can move, 
Enrich my spirit with thy grace and love ! 
Beloved I lived, and loving from my birth, 
A warm enthusiast of this idiot earth. 

As melts the river in this boundless main, 
So melt my glories ne’er to shine again. 
Oh! may I hope the heavenly path to trace, 
And view the awful Godhead face to fave *" 
Ne kissed the cross, and Venice s best son 
Yielded his spirit to the Eternal One, 
Exclaiming, as it left its low abode, 

“ Behold Lorenzo in thy presence, God !” 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Plays of Philip Massinger, adapted for family reading, 
and the use of young persons, oy the omission of objection- 
Vol. I. and Il,, 


able passages. 
London, 1830. 


Family Library —Dra- 
matic series. 
The early English draniatists, who rank amongst the most 

powerful expounders of nature, are hardly known to the great 

mass of English readers. In the rush of modern novelties, 
the treasures of our old literature are forgotten. Possibly this 
resusitation of Mr. Murray's, upon which we heartily con- 
gratulate him and the public, may tempt some few explorers 
into the neglected track. People avoid the old poets—we 
speak only of the English poets—out of a vague notion that 
they are obscure, formal, or dry. They take this disrelish 
from others as ignorant as themselves; and so the idea that 

Spenser, Massincer, Suirtey, Forp, and the galaxy of 

Elizabethian wits, are all unreadable, gets abroad to the mani- 

lest injury of national taste. We firmly believe, that even 

of those who affect to entertain an enthusiasm for the glorious 
writers of our Augustan age, not one in every fifty is really 
conversant with the merits of the works they think it politic, 
for their own reputations’ sake, to applaud. We admit, on 
the other hand, that there is a current affectation running to 
the opposite extreme, which sets up the obsolete, because few 
can comprehend it, above all other claims, and which pre- 
tends to see nothing in our own times equal to the excellen- 


Miscellaneous Selections. 


ally, after that bereavement, suffered under a complication of | cies that have gone out of date. Thus Wycherly, not even 
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to go back more than a century and a half, is set up for comic 
qualities that are pronounced to be unequalled, and Congreve 
is extalled for an unapproachable wit ; yet, if we dare confess 
the truth, in defiance of this maudlin antiquarian prejudice, 
we have had, since their days, comedies vastly superior in 
the highest elements of character, plot, and dialogue. This 
is not denying the beauties of either ; it is only setting them 
in their proper rank. If we would come at the imperishable 
genius of our dramatic literature we must revert beyond the 
contrasted eras of Anne and Charles II. Dryden, Rowe, Con- 
greve, Wycherly, and that whole glass of writers for the 
stage, sink in comparison with Shakspeare, his immediate 
predecessors and contemporaries. One of these is Massinger, 
and he is one of the most elegant and effective. We know 
little or nothing of him in our theatres. The only plays of 
his that are now acted are the New Way to Pay Old Debts 
and the Fatal Dowry ; and these have only been revived on 
occasions. The popular reason for this managerial contempt 
is the vein of levity, characteristic of his age, that pervades his 
performances. That levity, however, is of two kinds. The 
levity of plot and character, which it so fundamental as to be 
inseparable from the play ; and that sort of levity which is 
merely incidental to the language, and might be safely re- 
moved. None of our adapters, who are so busy in translating 
und modelling from the French, have thougat of doing so much 
for Massinger or his fellow dramatists. Hence the only 
chance left is for the closet. ‘The editors of the Family Li- 
brary—we hope their project may prove successful, although 
we have not so much confidence in the public as to anticipate 
it—here present, at a small price, and in a very improved 
form, nine of the plays of one of the most admirable and de- 
serted poets. ‘There can no longer be an excuse on the 
score of virtuous timidity, for remaining unacquainted with 
them, since all the objectionable passages are skilfully re- 
moved, while the spirit of the pieces is preserved. We feel 
that our critical duty is not all performed in merely recom- 
mending or condemning the productions of our own time ; 
one of the most onerous responsibilities of our vocation is 
to point out those springs where taste may be refreshed with 
the purest waters, let us find them where we may. If Mas- 
singer be exiled from the stage, he ought to be no longer shut 
out from the study. If our recommendation induce but half a 
dozen readers to take up these volumes, who would not other- 
wise have done so, we shall be content to stake our interest in 
their good opinion upon the result. They will expect, per- 
haps, that we should show them in what respect Massinger is 
entitled to their regards, which we shall do in a few lines, 


In the construction of his plots he is remarkable for great 
ingenuity, He seems to be absorbed in the consideration of 
giving force to his characters by the situation in which he 
places them. He makes them develope themselves more by 
action than words, so that dialogue is never cumbrous or ar- 
tificial; and the persons impress themselves indelibly, but 
insensibly, upon the attention of the reader, whose sympathies 
are gradually and deeply-engaged on their behalf. Individu- 
ality is well sustained. None of the characters speak in the 
language that would better become any other. Confusion of 
expression never occurs; nor is there anywhere that inversion 
or ambition of style that is found too often to disfigure the old 
writer. The versification is harmonious without monotony ; 
the cadences and emphases are constantly varied ; the music 
of language is, perhaps, in no other poet preserved with more 
delicacy and sweetness. In the descriptive Massinger excels. 
He is not eminent for that subtle display of passion in all its 
moods that exalts Shakspeare into a metaphysician; but he 
never leaves you dissatisfied by what he attempts in that 
way. His plays age not pictures of the progress of strong 


feelings, but they exhibit the feelings naturally through a se- 
ries of events that take the mastery agency, as if the poet 
were a believer, almost to superstition, of that doctrine which 
It would not be diffi- 


makes man the slave of circumstance. 
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cult to select passages of the utmost tenderness and beauty 
from Massinger’s eleye ; but that would be doing him an in- 
justice, since it would insinuate that he excelled in fragments; 
the fact being, that his highest praise is, that he excels in the 
uniformity and completeness of his whole designs. 

It is to be Jamented, that out of thirty-seven plays which 
Massinger is known to have written, there are now but six- 
teen entire plays, and the fragment of another, extant.* Ele- 
ven of them were deposited in MS. in the hands of Mr. 
Warburton, whose cook, as ignorant as all cooks and their 
patrons, the gormonds, usually are, destroyed them, with the 
remainder of a valuable collection, as waste paper. We 
should have been glad to have seen this said cook represented 
in one of Crookshank’s torturing caricatures, in the front of 
Mr. Murray’s first volume.—London Atlas. 


The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of the distinguished Per- 
sons of his time. By James Northcote, Esq.,R. A. Two 
vols, London, 1830. 

We have toiled through these volumes in search of the life 
of Titian ; and have been able to discover little more than a 
catalogue of his works, anecdotal notices of his contempora- 
ries, and some copious and indiscriminately selected corres- 
pondence of his friends. Mr. Northcote has failed to infuse 
into it any portion of his own spirit. He is not the same Mr. 
Northcote we meet in Hazlit’s Conversations. ‘There he is 
all wisdom and entertainment ; pouring out freely, and as the 
thoughts arise, a flow of profound knowledge and acute criti- 
cism ; here he is a mere book-maker, and dull and purposeless 
to boot. In plain truth, this is not a life of Titian ; nor is it, 
properly speaking, a history of his times. It does not present 
the reader with a view of the state of the fine arts in the six- 
teenth century, nor does it even afford a good running com- 
mentary upon the productions of the genius it pretends to 
commemorate, _ It is filled with accounts of individuals, plea- 
sant enough, taken apart from the interruption they offer to 
the progress of the narrative ; a numerous collection of letters, 
very few of which deserved to be rescued from their original 
language ; and an exceedingly sleepy detail of the few particu- 
lars of Titian’s career that have been left on record by his 
scanty biographers. ‘These matters fill the first volume, the 
second is filled with the same meagre story told over again, 
under the title, modest enough for such a refacimento of Ilus- 
trations, &c. from Ridolpi, Ticozzi, and others, We have a 
great deal about Michael Angelo ; still more about Areetin, an 
abandoned satirist, whose private letters furnish an odd con- 
tradiction to a life of profligacy and slander; and sundry 
lengthy sketches of sculptors, engravers, and painters, amidst 
which poor ‘Titian evaporates, and is forgotten. How is it 
that Mr. Northcote, himself a painter of no inconsiderable 
reputation, could have treated so poorly the art he loves? He 
surely does not lack enthusiasm, judgment, or power. Does 
all his strength lie in talking? We believe it does; in which 
case he owes much to the flattery of Hazlitt, who made us ex- 
pect from him what it appears he is unable to produce. Per- 
haps we condemn chiefly out of our disappointment ; but still, 
most dispassionately speaking, we do think that the best thing 
in these volumes is the exquisite portrait of Titian, engraved 
by Dean, from a drawing by the great master himself, which 
adorns the title-page. That is a gem of real worth, and throws 
the biographer’s labours into shadow. It speaks more of the 
artist’s character than the whole of Mr. Northcote’s para- 
phrastie delineations—Zondon Atlas. 


The Military Bijou ; or, the Contents of a Soldier’s Knap- 
sack : bein the Gleanings of Thirty-three Years’ Active 
Service By John Shipp. 2 vols. London, 1830. 


John Shipp, whose extraordinary career” we reviewed 
at some length last year, is thrown upon the country for sup- 





We believe this statement to be correct ; but the editors mark eighteen jn their 
iot gs being extant. 











port, having been twice raised from the ranks by the force of 
valour, and being now, having sold his first commission, and 
been deprived by court-martial of his second, depending upon 
his literary exertions for support. ‘These are circumstances 
to disarm criticism. John Shipp is a brave fellow ; as brave 
on paper, too, as in the field. He commits as much havoc 
with the parts of speech, as if he were slashing away at the 
‘‘ natural-born”’ enemies of his country. Still we must not 
condemn the amusing recollections he calls up from the past, 
because they are not put forth in good set phrase. Shipp is 
not a writer: he is merely an old soldier, telling over his 
battles and adventures in such terms as come most readily to 
his service. His ancient comrades in arms will be glad to 
meet these volumes. They will find in them many things 
that will set them gossipping like boys returned home for 
the holidays. And is not that achieving an object, in spite of 
the impediments of unfinished education, and the nameless 
difficulties that beset a veteran who lays down his sword to 
take up that vexatious, unaccustomed little instrument, a pen” 
We say, in all good spirit, «* Go forth, little books, and may 
you prosper for the sake of poor John Shipp and his worthy 
family.”—London Atlas, 





THE DRAMA. 


A CRITICAL NOTICE OF THE TRAGEDIES OF SERTORIUS AND 
JULIAN. 


It is certainly very difficult to judge of the literary merit 
of dramatic poetry, or rather the concatination of measured 
lifes of ten syllables, from hearing the modulated voice of a 
Booth expressing its words and sentiments in the euphonical 
accents of his classical elocution. His acting throws a charm 
over a dull dialogue. and conceals its defects, as fine music 
sinks in the wave of its rye the harsheet discord of doggerel 
verse. But the lyre of Orpheus could soften down the most 
inflexible language, so as to make the ear imagine it heard the 
liquid sweetness of eloquent poetry. The tragedy of Sertorius 
is not entirely destitute of the essentials that constitute the 
exellence of the drama; there are in it some strokes of na- 
ture and touches of tenderness to please upon the s ; but 
the critic of a cultivated taste, conversant with the ordinances 
laid down by the classic philologists, and who, on taking it to 
the closet, looks in it for variety of character, interest of plot, 
succession of incident, as well:as for force of invention, ori- 
ginality of conception, richness of language, or flexibility of 
verse, will search in vain for these jewels of genius which 
the tariff laws of the dramatic muse seem to prohibit being 
exported from European intellect to that of America, But 
still this production, in situation, plot, and character, and 
even in energy of language and flowing versification, is equal 
to the best efort of American genius. The great defect in 
Sertorius is, that the plot is too simple, and that the charac- 
ters are not properly connected with its conduct, Aristotle, 
whose knowledge of human nature was as consummate as his 
judgment was accurate, tells us that the irregular and complex 
plot produced inore dramatic effect than the simple fable, 
because it affords more extensive grounds for invention and 
development of character, as well as for that frequent change 
of scene and succession of incident which never fail to ex- 
cite the curiosity of the audience, and to allure their expec- 
tation forward, with apg inextinguishable impatience, to the 
catastrophe. 

The scenes of Sertorius are not sufficiently impregnated with 
the passion, pathos, or spirit of the drama, to excite the sympa- 
thy of the audience. The hero himself is but a mere common- 
place personage ; neither the patriot, the lover, nor the mag- 
nanimous conqueror. Marcia, the heroine, of whom Mrs. 
Flynn made as much as possible, in no scene exhibits tender- 
ness of heart, gentleness of feeling, nor elevation of the female 
character. 
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In the banquet scene, where she rushes in, as Sertorious 
is stabbed by Porpenna, she rails at the conspirators more 
like the fierce and vindictive Margaret of Anjou, than like 
the fond, timid, and sorrowful bride, to whom overwhelming 
grief, in such a soul-rending situation, should have denied the 
faculty of speech, especially such a speech as the following : 

“ This is my wedding night— ! 
Ve rn = oestret Bi. Bans ate a 


In my lord’s name: my father also greets ye. 


Ha! (shrieks) poinards for bridal feasts ! 


Crimson’d with blood !— Monsters, ye’ve slain my husband ! 

Seize upon and bind them ! “4 
The play, however, though sterile in character and monoto- 
nous in incident, has the merit, a rare quality among 
American dramatists, of being original ; for, if the language 
is tame and trite, it yet possesses the redeeming recommen- 
dation of borrowing none of its cold and correct graces from 
other writers. Thus freely have we spoken of the tragedy of 
Sertorius, according to the best of our judgment; and in es- 
timating it by the standard of our opinion, an opinion by no 
means influenced by prejudice, or perverted by envy, we have 
dispassionately yielded to honest conviction, and examined 
tke production with an impartiality that neither received a 
bias from caprice nor malice, to decide on its deserts, without 
either consulting the canons of dramatic criticism, or the es- 
tablished oracles of reason and truth. 





Jurian.—As a literary composition, possessing the graces 
of style and the attributes of poetry, the tragedy before us, 
we have no hesitation to aver, is superior to any essay of the 
the American tragic muse that hae fallen! under our observation. 
The poctry of Julian germinates into fancy, and blossoms out 
luxuriantly, as it ought, in imagination and passion. But 
though the characters of this play speak courtly language and 
lofty sentiments, they do not act with dramatic effect; they 
fail in stimulating our feelings, or winning our sympathies. A 
drama, to succeed, must be like the magie mirror in the fable, 
capable of reflecting dissimilar characters, as well as their 
various passions and foibles. Now, if an audience could be 
composed of the lovers of beautiful imagery, pure and melli- 
fluous diction, and a graceful mareh of verse, there would be 
no doubt of fhe eminent success of Julian on the stage. But 
how few go to the theatre to enjoy epic poetry, or to admire 
the pomp of language! The great mass of the community, 
on the contrary, visit the theatre to gratify their eyes as well 
as their ears, as it is, in truth, the business of the legitimate 
drama to read its moral lessons to two senses at once. They 
wish to see the king and the beggar acting as well as speaking 
before them; developing greatness and glory, as well as little- 
ness, folly, andabsurdity. A skilful dramatist, in order to allure 
sympathy, should present true and striking portraits, taken from 
the médels of nature, and those scenes of sorrow and afiliction 
founded on probability, which are the most touching effects of 
tragedy. A mixed audience wants an alternation of grief and 
joy, a succession of passion and pathos, Without these re- 
quisites of fancy and folly, the finest poetry that can emanate 
from human genius will prove abortive in tragic composition. 
We omen that a gentleman of Mr. Incrrsott’s accomplished 
talents, expanded reach of thought, and lofty fancy, will yet 
write a tragedy that will insure him lasting fame, and confer 
honour on the American drama. Let him study dramatic 
effect, and he will reach the summit of success. 





THE, REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


O'Connell, in pursuit of the re of the Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, is displaying the genius of the 
statesman and the ardour and disinterestedness of the patriot. 
His efforts are every day gaining triumphs for his cause. He 

among 


now numbers his ranks influencial men who, some few 
weeks ago, were opposed to the i i 
taonth since who would, even as a prophet, have been so fool- 


hardy as to predict, that bands of Orangemen would swell the 
procession of the liberator’s triumphal entry into Dublin; or 
that the liberator, at Drogheda, on the banks of the Boyne, would 
have toasted the Orangemen of Ireland? After this, can we 
doubt the arrival of the millenium, or that the world shall yet see 
those golden times when the lion shall associate with the lamb. 
Discord is exorcised from our country, and thedemons of religious 
dissension are at length enchained to the pillars of patriotism. 
All sects in Ireland have felt the evilsof the Union, Grattan 
and Sir Lawrence Parson, now Lord Ross, in their speeches, 
(which we subjoin on account of their ppophetic foresight,) made 
against the Union, faithfully depicted the evils which that mea- 
sure would entail upon Ireland. As the honest and incorrup- 
tible minority that resisted the enactment of the Legislative 
Union have entitled themselves to the eternal gratitude of their 
country, we think we may, by the unanimous consent of all ous 
Irish readers, emblazon their names on the Irish Shield. 
THE LAST PATRIOTS OR THEIR COUNTRY. 


Hon. A. Acheson 
Wm. C. Alcock 
Wm. H. Armstrong 
David Babbington 
John Ball 

Jonah Barrington 

J. C. Beresford 

Wm. Burton 
Charles Bushe 

Hon. James Butler 
Wm. Blakeney 
Francis Dobbs 

John Egan 

Geo. Evans 

Sir John Freke, bart. 
Fred. John Falkiner 
Rt. Hon. J. Fitzgerald 
Wm. Chas. Fortescue 
Hon. Thomas Foster 
Arthur French 
Hamilton Gorges 
Henry Grattan 
Hans Hamilton | 
Edward Hardman 
Francis Hardy 

Sir Joseph Hoare 
Hon. A. C. Hamilton 
Wm. Hoare Hume 
Edward Hoare 

H. Irwin 

Gilbert King 

John King 

John Latouche 

John Latouche, jun. 
Robert Latouche 
Charles Powel Leslie 
Edward Lee 

Sir Thomas Lighton 
Lord Maxwell 

Alex. Montgomery 
Gustavus Lombart 
Sir John Macartney 
Arthur Moore 

Lord Mathew 

John Metge 

Step. Moore, Clonmell 
John Moore 

Charles O’Hara 

Sir Edward O'Brien 





H. V. Brook 

Col. J. Maxwell Barry 
Lord Vise. 

Lord Clements 

Lord Cole 

Jos. Edward Cooper 
R. 8S. Carew 

D. B. Daly 

Noah Dalway 

Richard Dawson 
Arthur Dawson 
James M. O’Donnell 
Hon. W. O'Callaghan 
Right Hon. G. 

Joseph Preston 

Sir John Parnell 
Henry Parnell 
William C. Plunket 
R. H. W. B. Ponsonby 
J. B. Ponsonby 

Major Wm. Ponsonby 
George Ponsonby 

Sir Lau. Parsons T. 
Richard Power 
Gustavus Rochfort 
John St. Rochfort 

Sir Wm. Richardson 
Charles Ruxton 

W. P. Ruxton 

John Reilly 
Clotworthy Rowley 
Wm. Rowley 

J. Rowle 

Francis Saunderson 
W. Smith, Westmeath 
James Stewart 

Hon. W. J.Skeffington 
Francis Savage T. 


Francis S 
William Tighe 

e ighe 
John Tay r 
Thomas Townshend 
Charles Vereker 
Owen Wynne 
John Waller 
E. D. Wilson 
Nic. Westby 
John Wolfe 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Janvary 15, 1800. 


Sr Lawrence Parsons concluded a long and eloquent Speech 
as follows: 

The representatives of the people might be dismissed, it mat- 
tered not whether turned out by the sword of the army or the 
gold of the treasury, the means and the acts were still equally 
abominable. The great charge inst James II. was his at- 
tempting to — a parliament. What did ministers do now? 
Prostituting the prerogative of the crown, by appointing men to 
places so as to pack a parliament. Had any thing so oc- 
curred in either kingdom since the reign of James II.? He in- 
treated gentlemen not to back through any false deli y 
at a time when it was evident the minister was only lying in 


* 
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wait to attack them; the measure of an Union had been rejected 
last session ; it had been condemned by the voice of the nation, 
and now he was preparing to bring it forward anew, at a time 
when the country was covered with armies, when martial law 
was predominant; at the very moment when a formidable inva- 
sion was preparing against this country, when apprehensions 
prevail from without and within, and the exercise of the public 
mind is, by these circumstances, precluded. If the British mi- 
nister meant fairly, would he not wait till a moment of peace to 
propose this measure, a measure which upon no principle of 
sound policy, could require haste? The Irish Parliament had 
lasted 600 years ; might it not be allowed to endure for one or two 
years more, until a period of tranquillity should arise! The reply 
of the British minister (himself the father of reform) to all the 
projects of reform, within the last ten years, had been, “ A time 
of war is not the time to reform ;” yet the same minister pressed 
On, in a time of war, a measure which, in its effects, would pro- 
duce as fundamental a change in the legislative constitutions of 
both countries, as any reform that had been pro If it were 
asked what advantage the British cabinet would attain by the 
subjugation of Ireland, he would answer that question by refer- 
ring to the temerity with which the British parliament had men- 
tioned the claim of supremacy over that of Ireland; he would know 
that by an expression of the Duke of Portland to Lord Fitz- 
William, in 1795, this measure, which was said to grow out of thee 
late rebellion, was then in actual contemplation. In the hum- 
blest day which Ireland ever had seen, she had a parliament of 
her own, and the supremacy of the English, though exercised, 
was not acknowledged. But what would be the situation of this 
country returning one hundred members to the British Parlia- 
ment, merging into a minority one to six? The British Parlia- 
ment would rule this country, instead of Ireland governing her- 
self; and what was the conduct of that parliament, when it had 
been proved from the revolution to 1782? Could any man show 
one law enacted by them favourable to the interests of Ireland ? 
to the rights and liberties of the subject, or the commerce or 
manufactures of this country! All was a series of pains and 

nalties, restrictions and lamentations! What had the Irish 
Partinanent done? It had the octennial bill, the freé trade, 
and habeus corpus, the independence of judges; and when the 
English minister attempted to pass a perpetual mutiny bill, the 
Irish Parliament rescued our constitution from the usurpation of 
England. All these were obtained by the victorious struggles of 
our own Parliament, in spite of the British Parliament and British 
ministers. When had the British minister received such oppo- 
sition from his own Parliament, as he did from that of Ireland, in 
the case of the Pps pera and regency? Impatient as he was 
to controul, and used to rule omnipotent, yet never did he extol 
the succombing Parliament of Great Britian, and traduce that of 
Ireland as a servile assembly meriting annihilation! If the ar- 
gument of servility to him were of weight, how much more justly 
would the punishment of annihilation be deserved by that of 
Great Britian! He was sorry, he said, to observe in this country, 
a disposition to look up to England, and down upon Ireland ; and 
it was this disposition which encouraged the British minister in 
offering to this country a proposal which would not be made with 
impunity to any nation on earth. Were the lowest Englishman 
to be asked to transport his Parliament to Dublin, and let Ireland 
rule him, would not his answer be laughter or indignation? And 
was not Ireland as free as England? Were not Irishmen as ca- 
sable of governing themselves and the country as Englishmen ? 

e saw many of those Englishmen, some within these walls, and 
he could not acknowledge their superiority. On the first settle- 
ment of Ireland, a constitution with equal rights and powers with 
those of England was given to us. “Yiguie this principle, the de- 
claration of 1782, that the king, lords, and commons of Ireland 
only could legislate for Ireland, was founded. How would this 
proposal have been received in 1782! What bribe could have in- 
duced the most sordid man of the Parliament, to rise and propose 
the annihilation of Parliament at that time ? 


Mr. Grattan was never more forcibly eloquent than in repro- 
bating the proposed measure of the Union. We can only give 
an extract from his speech. He said, 


To establish an Irish republic, or an imperial parliament to the 
destruction of the independence of this country, are equally acts of 
treason. I say that the minister who enters on a project, however 
a which overthrows the king, lords, and commons of Ire- 
land as now established, is the worst of conspirators against the 
states of both countries, and the only difference between him and 
the rebel is, that the one loses his head, the other loses dis character 
and advances his fortune ; and if ever the British minister shall 


+ 





be impeached, there will not be wanting arguments to his condein 
nation. 

Weare told that this union will protect Ireland from inva 
sion. Invasion, sir! what invasion does she fear? The only 
invasion which she has to dread is that of her liberties. Secure 
to Ireland her liberty, and vain will be the attempts of foreign 
hostility. The constitution of Ireland is a guarantee for the em- 

ire, and the empire the guarantee for the Irish constitution. The 
iberties of Ireland form the best barrier against every foe, but if 
the minister invade them, he will promote that which he affects 
most to fear, for he will alienate the affections of the Irish peo- 
ple. Does the minister conceive that the people of this country 
will fight with a foreign invader as cordially as for an English 
king, an English house of peers, and an English house of com- 
mons, as those peculiarly theirown? I say, sir, that the minis- 
ter who proposes such a measure as now unfortunately occupies 
the attention of this house, is more an enemy to that England to 
which he affects so much attachment, than I who oppose him. 

As for this union, it is no union—it is the exclusion of your 
people, and the extinction of yourselves. 'The minister holds forth 
with one hand a premium to the Catholic—with the other a bribe 
to the Protestant. What says he to the Catholic! If you behave 
yourself, perhaps, at a future day, you shall have, what he does 
not attempt to define—a promise, sir, for the performance of 
which there can be no security, unless he; the minister, shall be 
as immortal as the evil which he endeavours to effect. He offers 
dishonour, not even delusion, and the infamy of his proposal is 
well understood by the Catholics—I rejoice that they have come 
fo. ward in the manner they have done, and that the spirit with 
which they have resisted is equal to the baseness with which 
they have been insulted. What say they, and justly? ‘ enjoy 
the constitution, but do it without me.’ ‘They would not follow 
the hearse uf the eanstitution ; and were their claims attended to, 
they might have been the Savivurs of ite existence. They have 
qualified themselves for more than a seat in this house. 

You are told that a union will reform the Irish parliament 
by the addition of 558 English and Scotch members, and purify 
the British representation by the commixiure of 60 Irish borough- 
mongers ; that you will continue to be represented in the united 
legislatures—but they will be Englishmen, for they will be per- 
petual absentees ; ceasing to be significant in their own country, 
they will be English gentlemen, walking about the streets of 
London, where they will signifv nothing. You may judge what 
the conduct of the British parliament will be from what it has 
been. I do say, sir, that an Irish parliament has done more in 
fifteen years for Ireland than England has in a hundred—more 
benefit than England has mischief; nay, more than Ireland has 
done benefit to England. 

You are told this union will supply all your wants. Sir, your 
great, your only want, is the residence of the landed interest in 
this country, a circumstance which it is acknowledged the mea- 
sure will tend to increase rather than diminish That is the ca- 
pital that should be introduced into this kingdom, the introduc- 
tion of which would enrich this country more than an English 
factor, and civilize it more than English manners. Whatever 
you have got has been the gift of a free parliament, and if you 
surrender that parliament you will not only be slaves, but you 
will be ideots. The minister of England proposes to the Irish 
parliament to declare to the world its own incapacity, and calls 
upon them to register the record of this incapacity in characters 
of eternal degradation. He impeaches that parliament which 
ought to impeach him ; he introduces innovation into parliamen- 
tary proceedure more strange than the measure which he has 
now the presumption to bring before this house as iniquitous. 
I say, your parliament has been the fruitful parent of all the bles- 
sings you now enjoy, and which the minister would seduce you 
tosurrender. Under its wise and auspicious influence, the linen 
manufacture has been trebled ; the agriculture of the country 
has been doubled—it has supported, during three wars, the very 
ministry which now comes forward to rob you of the source of 
the liberality and the guardianship of your rights. 

If you surrender your parliament, you surrender yourselves 
up to eternal infamy, and your country to iné@vitable destruction. 
I cannot be acc of personal interest in the counsel which I 
give. Weak and exhausted as I am, my strength is small; my 
days, perhaps, but few: I come here, possibly, to give my last 
vote, but it shail be in discharge of the most sacred of duties,—the 
preservation of the liberties of my country, and my last breath 
shall be offered on the same altar on which Irish independence 
is to be the victim.—Here Mr. Grattan, the Timoleon of his 
country, ceased, amid an expression of enthusiastic and virtuous 
eeling which could scarcely be repressed. 
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THE LATE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 





To those who would wish to peruse a circumstantial and well 
written narrative of the events that led to the dethronement of 
the wretched tyrant called Charles X., and to the succession of 
another imbecile of the infamous Bourbon race, the present pro- 
fligate usurper of the throne of the great and magnanimous 
Napo.gon, we would sincerely recommend a history written by 
two talented gentlemen of this city, uuder the initial signatures 
of J. 8S. and C.C, Their details are luminous and comprehen- 
sive, and expressed in language of energy and perspicuity. Any 
person that reads this history will be convinced, that the feelings 
of the French preponderate in favour of young Napoleon, and 
that if at the oclintef the occurrences in Paris, a single member 
of the family of his imperial sire had pad roy the heroic 
French people would to a man have declared for the son of their 
late beloved Emperor. But the reign of the Duke of Orleans 
will never complete a year ; he will either perish on the scaffold, 
or be, like his execrable relative, the incestuous Charles, a con- 
temptible wanderer, either here or in some other clime. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








(<p Why do our friends in New-Orleans, Mobile, Augusta, 
Savannah, Charleston, (S, C.) and Norfolk, withhold from us the 
value of our labour? Surely they are aware that we are not a 
Cresus. To sustan our paper, and support a large family, we 
have no other resources but the fruits of our literary labours. 
Our countrymen in the South are proverbial for generosity, so 
that we trust they will, in this instance, maintain their high cha- 
racter by remitting to us, forthwith, what they so justly owe us. 

To convince Americanus, that our gifted correspondent Sars- 
field, will profit nothing in the coming controversy, on Classic 
Literature, by being an Irishman, we cheerfully comply with the 


request expressed in the following ete. _ We trust that me tive- 
rary belligerants vill conduct the discussion with decorum and 


politeness, and in that case it will become very interesting. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Srr,—You will confer a favour on me by returning the manu- 
script strictures on ‘ Sarsrrexp,’ that I may correct a few inac- 
curacies it contains, and add to it whatever ner bey suggested by 
the second article on Classical Literature, which I have only just 
seen. It is in every respect worthy of its predecessor, and shall 
be met with all the energy it deserves of an anti-classival scholar. 

AMERICANUS, 

Feb. 12, 1831. 





PASSAGE FROM BELFAST TO NEW-YORK. 
ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in the Packet 
Ships, Josephine and Jllantic, from Belfast to New-York, may 
now do so by applying to ROBERT TAYLOR, 
No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 





DESPATCH LINE PACKETS FOR BALTIMORE—DAILY 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND, 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, via the Canal. 
Also, for ALEXANDRIA, WASHINGTON and GEORGETOWN, 
D. C.—every Thursday. 

Shippers may rely upon having their goods forwarded by each of the 
above lines, upon the most favourable terms, and with the utmost des- 
patch. For freight apply to ALONZO WAKEMAN, 

Packet Office, No. 4, North Wharves, 





TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, &c., 
TO BALTIMORE, 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
| 8 ION LINE—The proprietors of this line in addition to their pres- 
ent route, via. New Castle and Frenchtown, are now prepared 
to forward merchandise, &c. to Baltimore by the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Canal. Having provided first rate vessels, they expect to con- 
tinue the business in"Such a manner as will give general satisfaction.— 
Goods will be taken at the lowest rates and with the greatest despatch. 
From the long experience of the proprietors, shippers may feel a confis 
dence, the same regularity in the charges and attention of the safety of 
the goods will prevail as has always heretofore characterised this line. 
Goods sent to the office, Chesnut street wharf, will be received and for- 


warded daily. 
. WM. J. WATSON, Agent, Philadelphia. 
WM. M‘DONALD, & SON, Agents, Baltimore. 
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C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 

RE leave to acquaint the inhabitants of this city, and the United States, 

that in consequence of the unprecedented sales of their BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, and Dr. BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, also, 
Doctor COOPER’S VILLS, they have considered it indispensbily neces- 
sary for their business, and the convenience of the city of Philadelphia, &c. 
in addition to their present establishment, to open a house for the sale of 
the above articles, at No. 16, Franklin Place, running from Market to 
Chesnut, and between Third and Fourth streets ; and, as usual, at No, 47, 
Prune street. Customers will be served, wholesale and retail, with the 
aforesaid articles. 

The BALM OF COLUMBIA’S virtues have been long established, and 
it is known to be the only article discovered in the world which can restore 
Hair on Bald piaces ; it will at any age prevent its decline, and powerfully 
improves the growth, even in advanced age. Also, it prevents the Hair from 
turning gray, makes it look bright and glossy. and in a few applications frees it 
from seurf, and causes it, if inclined to eur], to curl most beautifully, It cures 
nervous head-aches. Jts excellencies are celebrated through this vast con- 
tinent, the West and East Indies, China, &c.; it also has found its wa 
through various parts of Europe, particularly Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hamburgh, Paris, kc, &e. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the Balm of 
Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 

THE REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D.) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues and every kind of Fevers, 

When taken inwardly, cures inflammation of the Eyes; and, though it 
may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will, éure the following 
coroplaints :— 
Abscesses, 

Bile, 
Blood it cleanseth, 
Cures the Bloody Flux, 


Dy:pepsia;” Piles, inward and outward, 
Fistula, Rheumatism 

Sour Stomach, 

Spitting of Blood always 





Heart-Burn, 





Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, cured, 

Consumptions, Inward wore | ‘Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation of the Lungs, | Vertigo, 

Croup, Inward Weakness, Whooping Coughs, 
Diabetes, Liver Complaints, Worms, 

Dropsy, Nervous Affections, Yellow Jaundice. 
Dysentery, Palpitations 6f the Heart, 


Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the patient could 
walk out the next day. 
‘Testimonials car be given to the above cures. 
Price $1 per bottle. 
mai DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 
Which cure Spasmodic Affections, viz—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, &e. &e, 
. Price 50 cents per box. 
References can be given wheve perfect cures have been made by the Pills. 
The above Pills may be had of those who sen Oldridge’s Balm of Colun- 
bia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life, Feb. 1, 1831, 





CHARLESTON PACKETS. 
rue following vessels will form a regular line of Packets the ensuing 
season, between Philadelphia and Charleston,S.C. They are ail 
first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 
Rrig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker. 
Schooner J.C. Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 
For freight or passage apply at the Packet Office, on Girard’s wharf, 
to 5 MORRIS SMITH. 





NEW YORK ADVERTISEMENTS. 





J. J. HEYMER & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
- 199, Chatham Square, New York. 
Q@ALES out of doors, of Houses, Lands, Furniture, &c. attended to with 
punctuality and despatch. 





JAMES LYNCH, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in Chancery, 
AS removed his Office from No. 4, Wall Street Court, to No. 3, 
Murray St. and attends exclusively to the duties of his profession. 
Jan. 9, 1831. 





THOMAS 8S. BRADY, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Office in 
Nassau, near Spruce Street. 





THOMAS W. CLERKE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Office 
No. 154, Nassau Street. 





D. B. GAFFNEY, Attorney at Law. Office No. 146, Nassau Strect 
corner of Spruce Street. 





Dr. POWER’S Office Chamber Street, near Cross Street. 





Dr. SHANNON’S Office Elizabeth near Grand Street. 





Dr. CONWAY’S OFFICE No. 259, Grand Street. 
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CHRESTOMATHIC INSTITUTION 
And preparatory School for the College and University, No. 46, 


eet. 
__ P. 8. CASSERLEY, T. C. D. PRINCIPAL. 
In this Seminary, intended for education, youth shall be care- 


fully and expeditiously prepared for Professional, Mercantile and Me- 
chanical pursuits, according to the best modes now followed in Europe 
aod America, The Academic course is divided into the English and 
Classical. 

Terms for the English course-—Spelling, Reading, Tables, &c. $5 00. 
Writing, Arithmetic, Eloeution, &e. 6 00, The above with Grammar, 
Geography, History, &c. 7 00. Do. with Globes, Book-keeping, &c. 
a Do. with Geometry, Algebra, &c. 12 50 per quarter of twelve 
weeks, 

For the Classical course.—J unior Classics as far as Caesar and Greek 
Testament, $10 00. Intermediate do, to Sallust, Virgil and Greek 
Reader inclusive, 12 50. Collegiate or entrance course, 15 00. French, 
Spanish, and Italian, each 5 00. Quills and Ink, per quarter, 0 50.— 
Fuel for the season, payable on the Ist of November, 1 00. Boarding 
per annum, paid quarterly in advance, 200 00. 

> The quarter charged if once commenced, 

Young Gentlemen going through College, would derive much advan- 
tage by reading their Greek and Roman Classics under Mr. ‘€., who 
is a graduate of one of the most celebrated Universities of Europe. At- 
tached to the establishment is a flourishing Female School, under the 
su ce of Mrs. Casserly, assisted by a campetent Governess. 
Between both Schoolsthere are five skijful and intelligent Teachers con- 
stantly employed; and without any invidious comparison, it can be ho- 
nestly asserted, that in no School in New-York is there more unceasing 
attention paid to the solid improvement of the pupils. 

*," A few respectable private tuitions attended. 





CATHCLIC BOOKS, 
For Sale at James Bryan’s Book Store, 322, Broadway. 


ABER’s Difficulties of Romanism, by the Rt. Rev. J. F. M. Tre- 
- vein, D. D., Bishop of Strasburg, late Bishop of Aire; Amicable 
Discussions on the Church of England and on the Reformation in 
general, by Bishop Trevern, translated by the Rev. Willies Michmond, 
Milner’s End of Controversy; Ditto Vindication; Ditto Letters; 
Fletcher’s Comparative View of the Grounds of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches; Fletcher’s Sérmons on the Four Marks of the Church ; 
Father Rowlan, a North American Tale; The Following of Christ ; 
The OMce of the Muly Week; The Spiritual Combat; The Soul 
united to Jesus; the Roman Missal, by the Rt. Rev. John England, 
Bishop of Charleston ; Pocket Missal, or Companion to the Altar, for 
the Sundays and principal Festivals throughout the year ; Cochin’s Cere- 
monies of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Augustine’s Meditations ; 
Notes on a Protestant Catechism; Sincere Christian ; Poor Man’s Cate- 
chism ; Catholic Christian ; Baxter’s Meditations; Suffering of Christ; 
History of the Bible; Christian Directory; Principles of Catholics ; 
England’s Conversions; Cobbett’s Letters; a collection of Psalms, 
Hymns, Anthems, &c. (with the Evening Office ;) Ward's Eratta; 
Ward’s Cantos ; Catholic Manual ; Life of St. Patrick ; Catholic Chris- 
tian’s Guide, or a Manual of Spiritual Exercises for Catholics, with the 
Evening Office of the Church, in Latin and English, and a selection of 
pious Flymns, arranged by the Very Rev. John Power, of New-York ; 
Letters onthe Spanish Inquisition, by T. J. Flaherty, S. E.C.; A Devout 
Life, from the French of St. Francis of Sales; the Very Rev. John 
Power’s New Testament, by way of question and answer; Virtuous 
Scholars; True Piety; Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book; Key of Paradise ; 
Path to Paradise; Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine ; quarto and octavo 
pg td Bibles ; Doway Testaments; Diurnal Romanism, Catechisms, 
c. &e. 
0<> Also, a large assortment of School Books and Stationary, cheap 
for cash. Jan. 12. 


PASSAGE FROM NEWRY AND BELFAST. 
PPASSENGERSean yet be engaged to return per ship JOSEPHINE, 
Captain Britton, from Newry, if immediate application be made to 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or 
ABM. BELL & Co. 33 Pine street. 
December 17. we 








PASSAGE TO LIVERPOOL. 

mprHE very superior coppered, and copper fastened ship SPLENDID, 

Captain Britton, having the most part of her cargo engaged and 
going on board, will be despatched immediately, For passage in cabin 
or steerage, having elegant furnished accommodations, apply on board, 
east side of Peck Slip, or to 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or ABM. BELL & Co. 

33, Pine street , 


December 18. 












oJ AMes CLOHESEY sells good BRATS on.the most rextonable 
terms for CASH, at 36, Division street. Jan. 12. 





THE PATENT MEDICATED 
VAPOUR BATH ESTABLISHMENT. 
These Baths are under the sole control and management of J. P. 
Carroll, No. 25, John st., 2 doors east of Nassau st. N. Y. 


HE Baths are now in full operation, and are recommended by the 
first members of the faculty ; and also, that since they have been in 
operation, the subscriber has administered them to between fwenty and 
thirty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate and extraordinary 
cases which have come within his knowledge, he has kept a particular 
and accurate list ; from which it will be found, on inspection by those 
interested, that the complaints which most speedily and certainly give 
way to the use ofthese Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment,) 
are the following : 

Sudden Cold, Fever and Ague, Rheumatic, Syphilitie and Gouty Affic- 
tions, attended with U! Blotches and Eruptions of the skin ; Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Pimpled Face, Dry Scurvy, y, Ring Worm 
Tetters and other diseases of the skin ; Repelled or ded Small Pox’ 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, vane and —— \ ethan ey amy Asthina; 
Thrush, Hooping Cough, Quinsy, Enla onsils, Ache, Deafaess, 
Tic-Doloureux, Dervess Irritabal 3 Dai , and other Asthmatic and, 
Phlegmatic diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, Bilious and Painter’s Cholic ; 
Cramp, Spasm, Convulsive Fits, Paralysis, Epitepsy, Visceral Obstructions, 
Dropsy, Glandular Obstructions, Scrofulous Diseases, Diseased Hip Joint, 
White Swellings, Rickets and other Diseases of Bones and Joints, Inter- 
mittents ‘attended with Organic and Glandular Derangement, and also 
Typhoid and other ardent and inveterate Fevers, Checked Perspiration, 
Influenza, Swelling of the Tonsils and Glands of the Throat, &c. these 
baths never fail to give instantaneous relief, and produce a certain cure — 
They have a tendency to relieve Exhaustion, Languor ani fatigue, to raise 
the spirits and tranquilize Nervous Irritability , to assist Digestion and increase 
Appetite. 

ie Baths are sent out to any part of the city at five minutes notice, with 

roper persons to administer them, when i Private rooms, with 
ths by the day, week or month. Portable baths for sale. 
c Concentrate Bo J of Liverwort, a new, safe ont. por samp meGeine 
aw Qougtrs, OP! 1g head « H ad a: ove, ant 
herbs of all kinds, fresh from the Snaeen ee ote, divs 
J. ©. CARROLL. 


(The following is an extract of the opinion delivered by an emivent Low- 
don Physician, at a public meeting, on the salutary and salubrious effects 
resulting from the use of Vapour Baths.) 

« In proof of the correctness of his assertions, he appeals to experience, 
which p ime that the use of the Vapour Bath is in reality a tonic, and forti- 
fies the system against cold.” 

“ Heat and cold are relative terms, and by themselves considered, are 
neither strengthening nor debilitating, but are only, or principally so, as a 
consequence of certain states of the human system at the time of taeir appli- 
vation. Heat and Vapour combined, have been long known to be the most 
valuable means of cure in most diseases ; and wherever they have been judi- 
ciously ailministered, they have been highly appreciated ; and in no way can 
they be so effectually combined and applied as by the Medicated Vapour 
Baths. Pure morals have been ordinarily connected with cleanliness, and 
in this respect the Vapour Batb must be admitted to have a most friendly 
influence upon society. Its immediate effects are a pleasing sensation, and 
an agreeable warmth upon the whole body. The vital organs are immedi- 
ately relieved from an overcharge of blood; the skin seéms extended anc! 
becomes softened ; the dry and useless scurf skin soon becomes detached 
from its whole surface ; the noxious gasses that were cooped up in the cel- 
lular membranes, as well as in the blvod vessels, are at once disengaged ; 
the patients appear to he relieved of a strong sense of irritability and a heavy 
burden ; their spirits are recruited and refreshed ; they experience an agility 
and flexibleness of muscle to which before they were strangers ; the whole 
functions of the body are then in a healthy exercise, producing comparative 
ease, and certainly increased strength and energy.” 


aes 
BOSTON ADVERTISEMENT. 


mpHE subscriber begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends 
and the community, that he has returned from his late residence, 
Central Court, to bis old and well known Boarding Establhment, No. 
23, Federal street, corner of Franklin street, (the same having been 
thoroughly repaired,) where he feels happy to state it will be in his 
power to devote his time exclusively to the accommodation of his old 
friends, and such Ladies and Gentlemen as pleasure or business may 
invite to Boston. 

Those who are partial to quietness and seclusion, may here enjoy 
that comfort; whilst the short walk to the Post Office and State Street, 
renders it convenient to the man of business. 

The subscriber adds, that on his part no pains wilkbe spared to enable 
such Ladies and Gentlemen as may favor him with their patronage, to 
feel themselves at home. 7 

> Transient Boarders acommodated as usuul. 

Boston, 1831. THOMAS MURPHY. 


PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR BY JOHN YOUNG, 
No. 8, Black Horse Alley, between Market and Chesnut Street, Philsdalphia. 
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PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 
FROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 
A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen beyond 
»¢} hambor or.the parlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 
rave 
honld visit too ronz shly, brave the extremes of cold and moisture, and 
ffor themselves as willing victims to all the sufferings of the shivering 
‘gue, catarrh, and pains rheumatic. Thus we mi; ght continue the me- 
incholy list of diseases, at best harassing and alarmin x, often fatal, to 
lich the heedleseness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
old age, are voluntarily and careies sly exposed by a neglect of oue 
sson of every day experienee, 
, : P. G. NAGLE, 
Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No, 35, South ‘I'hird 
street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 





HAT STORE, 
New Mar ket. 


ELASTIC WATER-PROOF 
No. 202, South Second Street, 


k 
Jo ASG : 

: and the Public, that he has ready for the season an exiensive ve 
!ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HATS, which,on inspection, will be 
und to possess elegance of form, fineness of texture, and beauty of co- 

fr. " 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHE * ESALE TOBACCO DE. ILERS 
» South Water Street, Phi/adelphia, 
& LWAYS on “hi asi a large and general assortment of Virgivia leaf and 
manufactured Tobacco ; Kentueky leaf; Cuba and St. ik nuingo leaf ; 
nish aad half Spanish Segars. 





JAS, L. & T. DOUGHERTY, TAILORS, 
Si No. 39, South Front Street, 
GAVE lately received an extensive assortment of every variety of fa- 
“8 shionable PALL, GOODS in their line, to which they invite publie atten- 
on, as they will be made to order on very moderate terns, to the satistac- 
i of those whe may honor them with their patronage 
A complete suit of clothing ean be furnished in 12 hours. 





. 10 THE LONE edad Cool, and bid defiance to the 


“Physic ian.” —BorRnAave. 
Ep G. NAGLE, four doors below Congress Hall, Philadelphia, having 
@e obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an improved 
nethod of prepa: ‘ing Leather for, and the mode of m: nuk icturing BOOTS 
wd SHOES, so as to makethem completely wate diay By offers for sale such: 
‘iehts, and also rights to individuals to m: snutuciure for States, eee 
Districts, as may be agreed upon. The subse riber offers for sale at his 
Mannfietory ,(the most fashiouable in this eity,) Boots and ay us 

> References can be given to those whe have worn them. Certifi 
may also be seen by calling * at the above place, - the most respectable 

utlemen in this city P. G. NAGLE, Patentee. 





JOHN MGRATH, 
(Formerly of the firm of Siddons & M*Grath,) 
TAILOR, 
4 ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has 
. removed from No. 30, North Third St., to No. 12, South Third 
Street, west side, where he intends keeping constantly on hand, a gene- 
ral assortmeat of blue, black, brown and citron Cloths—single and 
louble milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours. Also an as- 
tment of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
‘hich he will make up in the most fashionable style, and on reasonable 
Jan, 14, 1831. 


ernis. 





REMOVAL. 
fiom AS LEDDY, lately from South Alley, and formerly from 
* Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tiveli, has removed 
to No. 57, George Street, corner of Juniper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he will be happy to seé his old friends and customers. 





LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, &c. 

UST received from London—The Musical Bijou, an Album of 
*? Music, Poetry and Prose, for 1831, edited by F. H. Burney, 

_ The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 

zs, splendidly bound in embossedleather. 

lhe {ris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 
Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRIGG. 
No. 9 Nowth Fourth Street. 


and they whose cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven 


WRU | 


| 


SUUNBLD. 


MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 
O devise the best possible mude of cutting Coats bas long been the 
object o f one of the above firm ; and, believ ing ras he does, thet hi 
present mode, namely, without having a seam either in the side or back 
fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his duty, both tohémself 
and the public, to speak of the sapersotily which this seamless mode 
possesses over that commonly pursued. ‘This mode of cutting mot only 
a pertect fit in all instances, but renders the garment much more 
It is well known that 





insures 
lastmmg than those made in the common manner. 


| the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, and by 


| Dre 


OHN MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to inform his Friends 
riety | 


; st 





J 


the freque ut ap plication of the brush, become old in their appearance 
and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear new, clean, and 
beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





STEREOGRAPH. 
75, Dock Street, hus constantly on hand, for sale 
/ Stereograph Safty Blank: 


Ni oO. 


and reta 


R,. Ll \NNER, 
lesale 
Cheeks on all t 


the foilowing 

» Banks, bound to suit purchasers, 

is in Saites from one to three hundred, by the 1000, and on letter 
paper 

P romiss ry Notes do. as used in the Western Co untry, and by those who 
do b ress With merchants from that quarter. 

Just pblished a ve ey elegant Bill of Exchange 

Orders ‘rificates of Stock, 


and beclleniaat lye eaten d. 


tashier’s Drafts, 
promptly 


and ¢ 


rec jor miulhey Geposileu, wc. &e- 


CHEAP JOB PRINTING. 
YO A NG informs the public that every description of Printing 
bing line, in black or coloured ink, is executed on more 
wr ter rms, at No. 3, Black Horse Alley, than avy other place in 
phia. 
‘tanufacturer’s’ Labels on hand, or printed to order in the newest 


vie 


int 

reason 

Philad 
M3 


} 
yie. 


Jol 





PAPER WAREHOUSE 
ILKINSON & M’COY offer for sale at their Paper Spore, No. 
43, Strawberry street, first door above Chesnut sire 
500 reams of superior heavy fine mediam printing ps per 
300 do, 21 and 3d quality do. do, 
400 do. Ath ouabitary <r rng Ceprosy oe ela 
400 do, flat and folded eap "do. he ayy. 
800 do. eap, medium, crown and double crown Wrapping Papec, 
150 do. royal Pri inting, heavy. 
2 0do. i nper “al Prinung. 
Together with Ames, Gilpin & Co’s. 4to Post, Iron Monger's Paper, 
coloured medium and royal, suyplion man ulae = 
tured, all of which they will sell at mill prices, ov liberal ere: its. 
*,* Cash paid for rags. 


and straw paper of every ces 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, Ce. 
MES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, has 
now on havd one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer tothe public, The rieh-» 


| est and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail 





The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, Kc. 
Gold do. very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for Invalids. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames from London. 
Company Port, of the first class, direct from Oporto. 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, viz. 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charles tow, 181k. 
The Paul Siemen Wine,of the Scott brand, 1819. 
Do. do. do. Harrison Sercial, 1508. 
Do. do, do, Lenox do. 180g. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Woes, held at mo- 
derate prices. For sale as above. 





COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, Xe. 
BAGS prime green La Gusyra COFFEE; 300 do, 


210 Domingo do-; 132 bbls La Guayra Sugar ; 5 seroons 


low price Caraccas ladigo, will be sold in small parcels, te accommodate 


purchasers, by the subscriber. 
JAMES FEARON, No. 49, Union Street. 


de 


Cr 





IRISH WHISKEY, 
superior quality and flavour, emperted direct, in 1827. 
Also, a small supply of old Ferintosh Scotch W niske y. For 
J AMES GOWEN, 
S. Third Street, corner of Duck 


saa 


O° 
by 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


A NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 
panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculated to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 


lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. | 


Terms, $2 50 per annum. Address JosepH Harpine, Publisher, 36, 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
No. 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 


R. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the public, that he has taken | 


into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BOYLAN, late of New York, whose 


scientific merits need no comment, being already known to our friends in | 


Philadelphia. : 

Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Boylan pledge themselves to the public that every 
exertion on their part shall be made to promote the improvement of those 
young gentlemen who have already been, and who may hereatter be com- 


mitted to their eare, and that the best masters are and always shall be en- | 


gaged in the various departments of this School. Mr. Rand superintends 
the Writing department, the superiority of whose system is well known. 
The course of instruction comprehends the Classics, French and Spanish 


languages, Mathematics, and the usual branches of a complete English 
edueation. For terms apply at the School. 
January 24, 1831. 





' THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 
HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 


eminent artists. . --~ ‘ 
Vignettes. 


The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’, | 


although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 


The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- | 


nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been | 
spared te ubtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty | 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed | 
of in New York on New Year's day ; so that until further arrivals from | 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 
66, Chesnut Street 
> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 

have been received. ° 





| 


THK REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. 


post received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of musis, | 
poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by ‘IT. H. Burney, with illustrations, 

The Remembrancer, edited by ‘Thomas Roseve, containing 13 engravings, | 
splendidly bound in embossed leather. 

The Iris for 1831—12 plates. 

The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musieal Gem, Forget-me-Not,&c. For sale 
by E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 

Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


‘UST received, “The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with | 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles | 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, ‘The Dogana da 
Nare, The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of | 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and | 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Rema, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Lake of Lugo. 
The Remembrancer, Falstaff’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 
Bijov, Musical Gem, &c. &c. 
£. L. CAREY & A. HART, 


For sale by 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets. 





Advertisements. 


THF. JOURNAL OF HEALTH 

Is published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 

advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re 

ceived by Jupan Dosson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 

Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
| numbers at all times furnished, ‘The strictest punctuality observed in 

supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 











CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 
ery next month, ConstpERATIONS upoN CyRIsTIAN TRUTHS AND 
CuristTian Duties, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 
prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, 
| E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler's Lives of the 

Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished withengravings. Folio, quarto 
| and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. ((3° Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1031. 


| 








NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 
oy UST received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper; 
| O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
| bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
| piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave,monody on theleath 
| of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
| Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
' ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted an! arranged for the 
| piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
| im this "bosoin, efit 4-'edite.arrgnged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
ite air, Fleure da Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 
£2) 739 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favourable. 
HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 
Ship JULIUS CAHSAR, Thomas L M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 





| erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 


Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. 

These ships ure commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered.and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers.” For further 


particulars apply to 
THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 





PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
ship, to sail from Londonderry for this port, on or before the 10th 
April next, or by another to sail carlyin May, may now do so by apply 
ing to ROBERT TAYLOR, 
No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 
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